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THREE MODERN COMEDIES 
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SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 
by Rosemary G. Musil 


A modern play full of the rarest good fun. The cast calls for eight rebellious young people, 
five women, and three men. It has two interior settings, and plays about an hour and 


forty-live minutes. 


Books 75c 


THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 


by Rosemary G. Musil 


Royalty $15.00 for each performance 


A mystery play, highlighted by irresistibly comic situations. Plays about two hours, needs 


two sets. Cast calls for eight characters. 


Books 75c 


CRAZY CRICKET FARM 


by Lillian and Robert Masters 


Royalty $15.00 for each performance 


A modern comedy of middle-western farm life in America. This play requires two sets, and 
plays about two hours. The cast calls for three girls, three boys, four women, and two men. 


Books 75c 


Royalty $15.00 for each performance 


These plays are released solely and exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


SOUTH HILLS, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Send for our iliustrated catalogue. 
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Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 
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and Diction, Public Speaking, Debating, Phonetics, Voice 
Science, Psychology of Speech, Speech Pathology and 
Correction. 
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Speaking and Debate, History of Oratory, Rhetorical Theory, 
Phonetics, Graduate Studies, Speech Correction. 


Related work: Cinematography, Art, Music, Journalism, 
Literature, and general courses in the College of Letters, Arts 
and Sciences; teaching credentials. 
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A major Play Production Program and an active Drama 
Workshop. 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eto, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate 
Players; Scholarship Honorary: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


Degrees: A.B., A. M., Ph.D. 


In charge of the Department of Drama, School of Speech: 
Professor WILLIAM C. deMILLE, Playwright, Actor, Director 
and Producer, of long and successful experience in New York 
and Hollywood, assisted by an experienced and capable staff. 


THREE SUMMER TERMS, 1943: June 19-September 10; June 19-July 30; July 3l-September 3 


A Friendly School With a Personal Interest in Every Student 


For Bulletins, Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 


The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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Statistical Summary of the 
1941-42 Thespian Season 


(This summary is based upon reports submitted 
by high schools affiliated with The National Thes- 
pian Society and does not attempt to cover the 
activities of non-member schools which subscribe for 
THe HicH ScHoot THESPIAN.) 


Total number of major productions 
reported as of August 1, 1942.... 770* 


Average number of major productions 
per school reporting............. 2.31 


Estimated number of major produc- 
tions given by all schools afhliated 
with The National Thespian Society 
during 1941-42 season 1,217 
Distribution of number of productions 

among schools reporting: 

Number of Major 


Schools Productions 

9 . 0 

64 l 
126 2 
107 ~ a 
24 4 

5 .S5 

2 . 6 


Total number of operetta productions 
reported as of August 1, 1942...... 43 


Estimated number of operetta produc- 
tions staged during the season by all 
Thespian schools ................ 70 


Number of variety shows, revues, vod- 
vils, pageants, etc., reported as of 
August 1, 1942.................. 218 


Estimated number of variety shows, 
revues, vodvils, pageants, etc., given 
during the season by all Thespian 


a a 342 
Number of schools reporting participa- 
tion in drama festivals and contests... 146 


Estimated number of Thespian schools 
participating in drama festivals and 
contests during the season......... 227 


Number of schools reporting participa- 
tion in radio activities during the 
OI ce sn ee oh wag te wee Gns . 93 


- 


Estimated number of Thespian schools 
participating in radio activities dur- 
ing the season................... 145 


Schools reporting production of full 
evening programs of one-act plays.. 65 


Estimated number of Thespian schools 
producing evening of one-act plays.. 101 


Sixteen most frequently produced full- 
length plays among Thespian schools during 
the 1941-42 season: 

Number of 


Title Productions 
Ever Since Eve | -.. 65 
june Mad ................. 25 
What A Life............... 20 
Young April .... . 14 
You Can’t Take It With Tou. . 14 
Don’t Take My Penny....... 12 
Stage Door ...... ..... Il 
American Passport ........ 10 
Foot-Loose ................ 9 
Through The Night.......... 8 
Little Women ...... i<aae 7 
ee a re 8 
es 
RS ee 7 
Seven Sisters . adel atria Gichinte Ack 
ee 6 


* Includes the production of evening of one- -act 
plays, but does not include the production of oper- 
ettas, pageants, or other special programs. 














Backgrounds tor the High 


(For Students) 


School Actor 


by ERNA KRUCKEMEYER 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


They help us understand and appre- 

ciate. Last month we traced the 
story of the actor to see how the general 
principles of good acting were evolved 
through the ages. Every high school stu- 
dent of dramatics, particularly you who 
appear in high school plays, should have 
that information as a background for your 
work. But there are other things that you 
should know if you wish to get the maxi- 
mum of profit and of pleasure from your 
dramatic activities. You should be ac- 
quainted with some of the high spots in 
the development of the drama. Indeed 
you should know intimately a few plays 
that are representative of the best in all 
the varying phases of this art that has 
done so much to delight the hearts of peo- 
ple of all times and in all lands. In this 
article I shall attempt to call attention to 
a few such plays that should form a nu- 
cleus upon which you can build as you go 
on with your study. 


B: CiXGROUNDS are important. 


Elements of Great Drama 
HY do some plays continue to live? 
Not only for a year or a decade, but 

for all time? Perhaps the chief reason is 
due to the fact that the characters are real 
people, people that interest us and whose 
experiences we can enter into whole- 
heartedly and without effort. The little 
Biblical play, Abraham and Isaac, whose 
author we don’t even know, is a fine ex- 
ample of this kind of characterization. 
There are only two people in this play: 
both are well drawn but it is little Isaac, 
one of the most lovable brain-children 
ever created, that we shall consider. Isaac 
was the son of Abraham’s old age, the 
apple of his eye. The play which consists 
chiefly of the action and speech of the 
little boy, tells us why. God has com- 
manded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac and 
the two start for the mountain, Abraham 
heavy-hearted with the knowledge of the 
deed he must perform, and little Isaac 
joyous, his hand confidingly in that of his 
father, unconscious of the fate that awaits 
him. When they reach their destination, 
however, the child becomes conscious of 
his father’s sadness and then notices that 
there is no animal for the sacrifice. In the 
simple, beautiful lines of the mediaeval 
playwright, he says: 

“Father, why make you such heavy cheer?” 

And then, even more frightened, 

“Where is the beast that we shall kill?” 

Now the play has really begun and even 
though we know the story, the child is 
made so endearing that we find ourselves 
fearing some harm may happen to him. 
We have a series of climaxes as we do in 
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every well-written play, each one rising 
a little higher in emotional value than the 
one preceding it. The first consists of 
anxious questions on the part of Isaac and 
hearibroken replies by Abraham. The first 
high point is reached when the child finds 
that he is to be killed. Then begins another 
cycle of bewilderment, until he learns that 
it is God’s command. Bred in the stern 
tradition of the ancient Hebrews, Isaac 
now knows there is no way out. GOD’S 
COMMANDS MUST BE OBEYED. 
Then comes the most touching portion, 
forgetting his own fear, he thinks only of 
his father and his grief, and of his mother. 
His thought for her is one of the most 
beautiful touches in the play. “Father,” 
he says, “tell my mother nothing.” Finally, 
seeming to yield to the inevitable, he 
kneels for his father’s blessing. 

If this were all we would be compelled 
to say, “Pshaw, there never was a child 
like that,” and would lose our interest, for 
characters, unless we are dealing with 
farce, must be true to life. But at this 
point the child is suddenly overcome with 
terror; he becomes the frightened child 
that the real Isaac must have been. He 
pleads, not that he be spared, but that his 
eyes be covered and becomes more and 
more hysterical as the cruel stage busi- 
ness of binding him hand and foot is ac- 
complished. Every moment becomes a 
century as he waits in dread for the feel 
of the cold sword on his little neck. He 
begs his father to be quick and not pro- 
long the agony. Abraham, meantime is 
trying to muster his strength to obey the 
voice of God and kill this beloved child 
of his old age. His love for his son is 
stronger than his will to obey. Yet he says, 

“Heart, if thou dost break in three 
Thou shalt not master me.” 

Then once more we hear the child’s voice, 
trembling so he can hardly say the words, 
“Almighty God, in Majesty, 

My soul I offer thee.” 

At this Abraham takes his sword; his 
child must not outdo him in obedience 
to his Lord. But, lo, at this moment the 
angel’s voice forbids the sacrifice and calls 
attention to the ram that has, by miracle, 
been supplied. Isaac is saved and we who 
have been listening, are so relieved that 
figuratively speaking, we fall on our knees 
with Abraham and say with him, “Lord 





In this article Miss Kruckemeyer 
continues her discussion of the 
broad subject, “Getting the High 
School Actor to Act.” The third 
article in this series will appear in 
the December issue.—Ed. 











of Heaven and King of bliss.” 

And why do we do this? Why have we 
been so carried away that we have become 
a part of the play? Primarily, I think, be- 
cause the characterization of little Isaac 
is so good. And why does this quaint, 
very brief little drama touch our hearts? 
Because the feelings there described are 
true. This is true of all great drama. But 
in addition, Abraham and Isaac is an illus- 
tration of what the first plays in the Eng- 
lish language were like. English drama 
like that of the ancient Greeks began with 
religion, 


The High School Actor and 
Shakespeare 


BELIEVE you will agree that all good 

Thespians should begin to get ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare. I say begin to 
get acquainted, because I admit that 
Shakespearean plays are difficult; that 
they have long speeches which are not easy 
for the high school student to sustain satis- 
factorily. As a result, and what is a most 
important consideration in play produc- 
tion, the audience will be bored unless they 
are well done. So I advocate most strongly 
that we begin with scenes instead of whole 
plays. I have yet to find the high school 
boy or girl who does not thrill to the bal- 
cony scene from Romeo and JFuliet with 
its romantic mood, its appealing charac- 
ters, and its beautiful lines. Julius Caesar 
abounds in good short scenes. A great 
favorite with boys is the quarrel scene 
when done simply and naturally. The 
scene from Hamlet in which Ophelia tries 
to give back to Hamlet the gifts he has 
given her is an interesting one; or Petru- 
chio’s first scene with Katharine in The 
Taming of the Shrew. At our school we 
have become interested in the historical 
plays, particularly streamlined versions of 
Henry IV and Henry V. Prince Hal and 
Hotspur, his antagonist, are ideal for high 
school actors. Moreover, there is Falstaff, 
the greatest comedy figure in literature. 
Certainly you would enjoy making his ac- 
quaintance. I don’t believe we ever had a 
better time than when we worked out the 
amusing stage business for the Falstaff 
scenes with the irresistible fat man and 
his two droll followers, Nym and Bardolph, 
and Dame Quickly, the mistress of the inn 
where most of the scenes take place, aiding 
and abetting them in their nonsense. If 
you would like to try a whole play by 
Shakespeare, by all means go ahead. You 
will enjoy it thoroughly. However, if you 
are planning it for public production, 
streamline it a bit both for your own sake 
and that of the audience. Shortened edi- 
tions with helpful directions are available. 
You will find that Shakespeare, like all 
good things, improves surprisingly en closer 
acquaintance. 


Eighteenth Century Comedy 
VERY different kind of play is Sheri- 
dan’s The Rivals, an 18th Century 


comedy. Every intelligent lover of the 
theatre has a speaking acquaintance with 
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Mrs. Malaprop, the lady—or is she a lady? 
—who prides herself on her use of the 
English language and yet is constantly mis- 
using it in a most mirth-provoking fashion. 
In one place she speaks of the “inflamma- 
ble branches of learning ;” Geometry and 
Geography mean the same to her; con- 
tiguous countries are contagious, and su- 
perfluous becomes superstitious. Of course, 
you must know your English if you are go- 
ing to enjoy fun of this kind. Then there 
is Lydia Languish, the sentimental young 
heroine who refuses to marry her lover 
when she discovers that he is rich and of 
good family instead of the penniless young 
ensign with whom she had planned to 
elope. Among the male characters is Bob 
Acres, Lydia’s country admirer and one of 
the most ridiculous clowns that ever trod 
the boards. Notice, too, how the names 
suggest the characters. Certainly The 
Rivals does not “teach”; it merely gives, 
in the humorous manner of the period, a 
picture of fashionable life at Bath, a popu- 
lar health resort of the time, and, although 
artificial, it furnishes with its clever lines 
amusing situations and intricate plot, a 
very entertaining evening in the theatre 
and for this reason is considered one of the 
most outstanding landmarks in the history 
of the drama. 


A Great Hero of Romance 


ANOTHER high spot in the theatre is 

the immortal character with the big 
nose, the gallant rival, the swashbuckling 
soldier, the keen wit, the sensitive poet, the 
eloquent lover, and the most independent 
gentleman in all the world, Cyrano de 
Bergerac. He is so ugly that he is pathetic, 
and he falls in love with the most beautiful 
and most sought-after girl in Paris. Al- 
though interesting from start to finish, 
there are two scenes which stand out: first, 
a very unusual balcony scene in which 
humor, pathos, and romantic love play 
hide and seek, and second, the tallest tall 
story you ever heard is invented extempore 
by Cyrano to waylay the villain. Although 
originally written in French there are many 
translations of this heroic comedy. It tells 
an unforgettable story of love, adventure, 
and idealism that no one can resist. 


Farce at Its Best 


[WN England, meantime in this same 19th 
Century, the work of Oscar Wilde, 
noted primarily for its sparkling dialogue, 
stands out. Of his plays I suggest to you 
the well-known The Importance of Being 
Earnest, a delightful bit of nonsense that 
can be produced very easily with some cut- 
ting. It is definitely English but I believe 
the American boy and girl can do it best in 
American, but very good American, crisp 
and fast, and with finesse in manner and 
speech. It is one of the best examples of 
clever farce and is enjoyed by people of 
all ages. 
Melodrama 


this same 19th Century belongs 
another form of drama particularly 
popular in America, known as the melo- 
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Scene from the out-of-door performance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream staged in July by 
active and alumni members of Thespian Troupe No. 93 o fthe Isaac C. Elston High School, 
Michigan City, Indiana. Directed by Miss Mellie Luck, Troupe Sponsor. 
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drama. Although the name now suggests 
a display of emotion, it was derived trom 
the combination of music and drama, very 
emotional drama at this period. The music 
in these plays was used as a background to 
emphasize the dramatic effect of the scene. 
The names of the plays suggested their 
character, as Ten Nights In a Bar Room 
and The Drunkard’s Grave. They were of 
a sensational nature with exaggeration of 
all kinds as their keynote. Their chief char- 
acteristics were an exciting plot built up 
by subjecting the hero and heroine to ex- 
treme physical danger, much action and 
strong climaxes, characters that bore little 
resemblance to real life, and, in the end, 
punishment for the villain and happiness 
for the hero and heroine. They required a 
kind of acting that has been called “heroic 
seriousness.” Plays of this type are not im- 
portant for their excellence but for them- 
selves and the part they took in the story 
of the drama. If done seriously they are 
still effective or at least interesting. Over- 
playing them, as was the fad a few years 
ago, tends to make them tedious. 


One of the Most Beloved of 
Playwrights 


ANP now, before we catch up with our 

own time, I should like to give you 
one more name that will interest you, that 
of Sir James M. Barrie. All of his plays are 
appealing but I think you would enjoy 
reading and producing The Admirable 
Crichton. It has a good idea worked out 
in Barrie’s most amusing comedy manner. 


Propaganda vs. Art 
‘TIS brings us to the present and to the 
w 


ar. In times like ours, when molding 
public opinion is so important, a great 
many “propaganda” plays come into being. 
By these we mean a play written to per- 
suade an audience. It may be written in 
any style, i1.e., it may be comedy, tragedy, 
farce, or melodrama. The important point, 
however, is that we should be able to dis- 
tinguish between the propaganda play and 


the one that semply gives a true picture of 
the times. Of the latter we have two out- 
standing examples in the theatre of today, 
Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be No 
Night and Lillian Hellman’s The Watch 
on the Rhine. Both are excellent and will 
live because in addition or perhaps I 
should say in spite of the fact that they 
deal with current situations and do affect 
people’s opinions, they are good plays. 
Moreover, because the playwrights have 
dealt artistically with their subjects, these 
plays will always be treasured as documents 
of the period. 


One Final Word 
"THE educational theatre is not high- 


brow. While it is true that the com- 
mercial theatre has only one reason for 
being—to make money—1t is also an estab- 
lished fact that the educational theatre 
strives first and foremost to please an audi- 
ence. If you have ever taken part in a 
school play, you know what mere automa- 
tons the actors become if the audience does 
not respond. Figuratively the play is dead. 
You have perhaps done what we always 
do—stood in the wings and waited breath- 
lessly for the laughs. And when you heard 
that delightful ripple of pleasure pass up 
from the auditorium to the stage, you have 
no doubt turned, smiled and whispered to 
a fellow Thespian, “They got it.” More- 
over, the actors waiting for their turn on 
the stage have felt their nervousness vanish 
as if by magic and have stepped out on the 
boards with an assurance they would have 
believed impossible at the opening curtain. 
So please do not let the term “educational” 
prejudice you. The name does not imply 
that the play attempts to teach or that 
there must be something uplifting in it. It 
means only that the production must be 
what we call “Good Theatre,” or that it 
must act well. It is called “educational” 
because it represents the drama in all its 
phases and attempts te give an acquaint- 
ance with all kinds of drama forms. 











Tartuffe as staged in modern dress by the Department of Speech of Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. Tartuffe makes love to Orgon’s wife. Photo courtesy Dr. T. Earle Pardoe. 


The Haunted House and Tartutte 


Being the Second in a series of articles on Great Plays of All Times 


(Primarily for 
Students) 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


Delphium: Callidamates, Callidamates, wake up. 

Callidamates: I'm awake. Give me a drink. (7akes cup.) 

Delphium: Wake up: Philolaches’ dad has returned 
from abroad. 


Callidamates (Rising to give toast.): I wish him health. 
( Sits.) 
Philolaches: He has his health all right, and I'm 


utterly done for, completely done for. 
Callidamates: You are twice done for? How's that? 
Philolaches (Shaking him.): 1 say get up: dad’s come. 
Callidamates: Your dad's come? Tell him to go away 

again. Why did he come back anyway? (Lies down 

again.) 

—The Haunted House. 
Translated by Lynn Boal Mitchell 

(Copyright by the translator, University of New Mexico) 


HE comedies of Plautus, nowadays 

almost entirely neglected, under the 

Roman Republic held their own in 
popularity against the robust competition 
of gladiatorial combats, athletic games, 
and animal baiting. Through Shakespeare 
and Moliere these largely forgotten plays 
exercised considerable influence on mod- 
ern comedy. It is perhaps not an exag- 
geration to say that such contemporary 
farces as Room Service, Out of the Frying 
Pan, and Three Men On A Horse owe 
something to the genius of Plautus. 

We know little about the life of Titus 
Maccius Plautus (he was born about 
250 B. C. and died in 184 B. C.), but tra- 
dition has it that he gained his first theatre 
experience as a stagehand, and we are 
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by BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


fairly certain that in one period of his life 
he had to depend for a livelihood upon 
manual labor. His plays clearly express a 
plebeian point of view. The settings and 
names of his characters are Greek, for 
Plautus borrowed heavily from the Greek 
playwright, Menander, and Roman cen- 
sorship was rigorous, but actually his char- 
acters are the Roman bourgeoisie and 
their slaves. The picture he draws of the 
Roman middle class is far from flattering. 
The old men, grown rich in trade, are 
pompous, vain, and easy victims of decep- 
tion. Their sons are, almost without ex- 
ception, easy-going idlers, good-hearted, 
but without a spark of ambition or an 
active brain cell. The slaves, although 
their stratagems are exposed and they are 
often beaten, are the heroes of Plautus’ 
comedies. They scheme and act for their 
helpless young masters, and if they are 
totally without scruple, at least they never 
lack ingenuity and audacity. 

The Haunted House (Mostellaria) is in 
many ways typical of Plautus’ comic writ- 
ing. Theopropides (Foreseer), a mer- 
chant, has been away from home on busi- 
ness for three years. Philolaches (Idler) 
in his father’s absence has been leading a 
life of idle pleasure. Moreover, he has 


fallen in love with the slave girl, Philema- 
tium (Kissable) and has borrowed the 
money necessary to buy her freedom. The 
action of the play begins when Philolaches, 
his friend, Callidamates (Lady-killer) , 
Philematium, and _  Callidamates’ girl 
friend, Delphium (Sweetness), are eating 
and drinking and having a high old time 
in Theopropides’ house. Tranio, Philo- 
laches’ slave, comes puffing in with the 
dreadful news that father Theopropides 
has returned from his travels and is on his 
way to the house. Philolaches is panic- 
stricken. Callidamates is too drunk to be 
any help. But Tranio tells them to keep 
under cover, lock the door, and refuse to 
answer if anyone knocks. 

Tranio meets Theopropides, persuades 
him that the house is haunted, and is just 
working the old man into a first-class 
fright, when the money-lender appears de- 
manding payment. When Tranio finds he 
can’t keep the two apart, he tells Theop- 
ropides that Philolaches borrowed the 
money to buy another house, and so per- 
suades the old man to assume the debt. 
Theopropides wants to see the new house, 
and Tranio, nearly at his wit’s end, says 
it is the house next door. Naturally, Theo- 
propides wants to inspect the purchase, 
and Tranio with great ingenuity manages 
without betraying himself to persuade the 
owner to permit the inspection. Soon, 
however, the deception breaks down com- 
pletely. Theopropides discovers the truth 
and borrows some slaves to give Tranio a 
deserved beating. But the slave, resource- 
ful to the end, guesses what is in store for 
him and takes sanctuary at the altar, 
where he clings safely until Callidamates, 
now sober, arrives to pay his friend’s debt 
and secure forgiveness both for Philo!aches 
and for Tranio. 

The plot provides several scenes with 
obvious farcical possibilities: the scene in 
which Theopropides is persuaded that his 
house is haunted, the scene in which 
Tranio tries to get rid of the money-lender, 
the scene in which Tranio arranges for 
the inspection of the house next door, and 
finally the scene in which he balks Theo- 
propides’ revenge by clinging to the altar. 
However, the best comedy in these and 
other scenes grows out of the principal 
characters. Theopropides, as his name 
ironically suggests, fancies himself a very 
clever fellow, not easily deceived. Hence 
it is all the funnier when he succumbs to 
Tranio. On the other hand, Tranio is 
no superman, confidently meeting every 
emergency. On the contrary, he is in an 
almost continual panic at the situations in 
which he finds himself. His wit seems to 
be stimulated by danger; each time he 
saves himself by the skin of his teeth. 

Moreover, several of the minor roles 
present definite comic possibilities. Calli- 
damates’ drunken reactions to the news of 
Theopropides’ return can be very funny. 
Philematium’s one big scene satirizes the 
beauty parlor of Plautus’ day. And the 
grasping money-lender is excellent mate- 
rial for the comedian. 
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TARTUFFE 


Orgon: What's happening? And how is everybody? 
Dorine: Madam had fever, and a splitting headache 
Day before yesterday, all day and eveniné. 
Orgon: And how about Tartuffe? 
Dorine: Tartuffe? He's well; 
He’s mighty well; stout, fat, fair, rosy-lipped. 
Orgon: Poor man! 
Dorine: At evening she had nausea, 
And couldn’t touch a single thing for supper, 
Her headache still was so severe. 
Orgon: And how 
About Tartuffe? 
Dorine: He supped alone, before her, 
And unctuously ate up two partridges, 
As well as half a leg o’ mutton, deviied. 
Orgon: Poor man! —Tartuffe. 
Translated by Curtis Hidden Page 
(Copyright G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


MO-lEReE'S Tartuffe was the Desire 
Under the Elms of its day. So great 

was the storm of opposition that it raised 
that it was banned from public perform- 
ance for five years. It was first performed 
for Louis XIV and his court as part of the 
entertainment of a great fete held at 
Versailles in 1664. Although the King is 
reported to have found nothing offensive 
in the play, the pious, among whom were 
numbered the Queen’s mother, Anne of 
Austria, saw in 7 artuffe an attack on reli- 
gion, and they were so indignant that the 
King forbade its public performance. 
Three years later he lifted the ban, and 
Moliere presented the play for the general 
public at the Palais Royal Theatre. This 
time the civil authorities closed the play, 
and, although Moliere appealed to the 
King, no further public performances were 
permitted until 1669. When in that year 
the ban was lifted for good, Tartuffe 
proved a smash hit. It ran for forty-four 
performances, a record in those days, and 
it made so much money that the company 
voted Moliere double the usual royalties. 
Why should Tartuffe have created such 

a disturbance? When the curtain goes up, 
we learn that Orgon, a middle-class Pari- 
sian, has met in church a sanctimonious 
fellow named Tartuffe, has brought him 
home, and has established him as a kind 
of conscience to the whole household. The 
fellow, whose hypocrisy is obvious to 
everybody except to Orgon and Orgon’s 
pious mother, is especially galling to 
Damis, Orgon’s headstrong son. Action is 
precipitated when Orgon decides that 
Tartuffe shall marry his daughter, Mari- 
anne, who is in love with someone else. 
Elmire, Orgon’s young and attractive sec- 
ond wife, suspecting that the hypocrite 
cherishes an unholy passion for her, gives 
him an opportunity to declare himself, in 
order to use his declaration to force him to 
forego marriage with Marianne. Unfor- 
tunately for her stratagem, Damis has been 
eavesdropping, and thinking he now has 
Tartuffe by the short hairs insists on de- 
nouncing him to Orgon. Tartuffe spikes 
Damis’ guns by a tremendous show of 
humble self-accusation. Orgon is sure his 
favorite is the innocent victim of a con- 
spiracy and demands that his son apolo- 
size. When Damis refuses, he drives his 
son from the house, disinherits him, deeds 
all his property to Tartuffe, and even en- 
trusts to the hypocrite some papers, the 
possession of which might be considered 
treasonable. This drives Elmire to extreme 
measures. If Orgon will not believe others, 
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will he believe his own eyes and ears? 
Though extremely reluctant, he is per- 
suaded to conceal himself under a table 
while Tartuffe is led on to betray his love 
for Elmire. At last Orgon believes, but 
apparently it is too late. An officer arrives 
with a dispossess order; the house and all 
its furnishings belong to Tartuffe. Finally 
Tartuffe himself arrives with an officer to 
arrest Orgon for treason. The play ends 
happily, however, for the officer arrests 
Tartuffe instead. The King has seen 
through the fellow’s hypocrisy (Tartuffe 
is wanted for many crimes), and Orgon is 
forgiven. 

It is easy to see how the pious might be 
shocked by the character of Tartuffe. His 
hypocrisy is of the crudest sort. He mingles 
expressions of piety with an avowal of his 
love for Elmire in a particularly revolting 
fashion. And yet the strength of the oppo- 
sition to the play is hard to understand, 
for nowhere in it does Moliere express 
anything but respect for sincere religious 
feeling. An explanation can perhaps be 
found in the conflict between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists, which raged at this 
time within the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Jesuits were regarded by their op- 
ponents as too worldly, lacking in the true 
spirit of the religion. The Jansenists, on 
the other hand, were regarded by the 
Jesuits as fanatical extremists. It is pos- 
sible to see in Tartuffe characteristics of 
both groups. The references to his hair- 
cloth and scourge, and his great parade of 
piety could be taken as satire on the Jen- 
senists. On the other hand, the ‘specious 
reasoning by which he justifies his love for 
Elmire is of a type easily branded “‘jesu- 
itical” by those who disliked the Jesuits. 
Thus the play aroused antagonism in both 
camps and drew the fire on both sides. 

If Tartuffe’s first succes was a succes de 
scandale, time has brought it a soldier’s 
fame. Authorities on the drama agree that 
it is not only one of Moliere’s but one of 
the world’s greatest comedies. These au- 
thorities have a good deal to say about 
Tartuffe as an exposure of religious hypoc- 
risy, an example of “serious” comedy, and 
they cite performances received almost 
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without laughter. Although this view per- 
haps raises Moliere’s stature as a moralist, 
it does somewhat less than justice to him 
as an author of comedy. Actually T artuffe 
is an extremely funny play. I can under- 
stand those performances which aroused 
no laughter only by assuming either that 
the acting was very bad or else that the 
audience was composed wholly of “‘author- 
ities.” It is true that Tartuffe, if one re- 
moves him from the world of comedy, is 
a scoundrel and a villain, but in the play 
his hypocrisy is so exaggerated that one 
can take it no more seriously than one 
can the transparent charlatanism of Sgan- 
arelle in The Doctor In Spite Of Him- 
self. And Orgon’s adoration of Tartuffe 
is so fatuous that the misfortunes he brings 
upon himself are ridiculous rather than 
painful. If the play has a moral, it is not 
that men should not be hypocritical in 
religion, but that men should be reasona- 
ble and so not lend themselves to decep- 
tion by the hypocritical villains of this 
world. 

It is significant, I think, that although 
Tartuffe is the title role, Moliere chose to 
play Orgon. It is the part for the true 
comedian. ‘Tartuffe is an interesting act- 
ing part: a criminal disguised as a pious 
man, a conscious deceiver. But Orgon is 
the typical comic character; he deceives 
himself. 

The Haunted House may perhaps stand 
in this series as an example of successful 
farce with glimmerings of real comedy, 
while 7 artuffe is one of the great expres- 
sions of the comic spirit. 
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Selling Dramatics to My 
school and Community 


(A Roundtable Discussion) 


(For Directors) 


by LAWRENCE W. SMITH 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Charleston High School, Charleston, W.Va. 


UR curriculum at present includes 
() a six weeks speech course required 

of all juniors, a semester of Effec- 
tive Speaking I, and a semester of Effec- 
tive Speaking II. The latter two are purely 
elective and open to all students in the 
upper three semesters in high school. Ef- 
fective Speaking I is a prerequisite of Ef- 
fective Speaking II just as the six weeks 
course, mentioned above, is a prerequisite 
of Effective Speaking I. About half of the 
semester in Effective Speaking II is de- 
voted to dramatics and that is the extent 
of dramatics in our curriculum. 

Our extra-curricular program of dra- 
matics gives our students a much better 
chance to devote considerable time in this 
field. We have two dramatic clubs and a 
Thespian Troupe arranged as a hierarchy 
with the last the goal toward which all 
dramatic students work. 

The two dramatic clubs, one for sopho- 
mores and the other for juniors and 
seniors, each with about fifty members and 
a separate sponsor, make it possible for 
approximately one hundred of our most 
capable and most interested students to 
participate all the time. Sophomores who 
become juniors with a certain number of 
points of credit achieved in the sophomore 
club automatically become members of 
the “Curtain and Mask” for juniors and 
seniors. Students without such standing 
may tryout for membership at the begin- 
ning of each semester. 

Before one can become a Thespian he 
must meet the national requirements and 
participate in one Curtain Mask produc- 
tion. Occasionally students meet the na- 
tional requirements before becoming Cur- 
tain and Mask members and this stipula- 
tion prevents them from more or less skip- 
ping the junior-senior club although Thes- 
pians always automatically belong to both. 
Our Thespian membership at the end of 
the year is usually around twenty-five and 
a little less than half as large at the begin- 
ning, with some always lost by mid-year 
graduation. 


Major Productions 


Our annual schedule of major produc- 
tions includes three plays, the junior in 
the fall, the Curtain and Mask in the 
late winter, and the senior at graduation 
time. A balanced program is maintained 
by keeping the class plays light and the 
Curtain and Mask heavy. This has proved 
a practical arrangement s‘nce profits from 
the class plays go to the respective classes, 
with participation open to any member of 
the classes, and profits from the Curtain 
and Mask going into the club treasury 
which enables us to buy some extra equip- 
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ment from time to time and to help carry 
on the Thespian activities. Gross receipts 
are usually smaller from the serious plays, 
but the plays are usually much more 
talked of atterward and longer remem- 
bered, two conditions that create prestige 
and help to build a high standard for the 
department. Let me say here that our 
standard could be higher, but that we’re 
proud of it and that the way was well 
paved by our predecessor. We've been 
very fortunate in not having to give any 
play at the very lowest possible cost and as 
a result haven’t been limited on royalty or 
production expenses. 

It has proved very desirable to have the 
sophomore dramatic club sponsor, at pres- 
ent a young man with excellent prepara- 
tion and experience, direct the junior play 
because of his recent contact with the 
students as sophomores. This also tends to 
give the sophomore club members an im- 
mediate goal, since their own plays are all 
one-acts, and their sponsor the satisfaction 
of doing a good production with the ones 
he has often discovered and trained over 
a considerable period of time. Our junior 
play invariably has the largest attendance, 
which gives it prestige. 

Our major productions last year were 
What A Life, Outward Bound, and 
Caught Wet; the year before, I'll Leave 
It To You, Good News, in collaboration 
with the music department, and The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest ; and the year 
previous to that, Kempy, White Oaks, and 
Bachelor Born. 


One-act Plays 


Our schedule of one-act plays consists 
of eight during the year, four by the 
sophomores for some of their class assem- 
blies and four by the juniors and seniors 
including the Christmas production, usu- 
ally in collaboration with the vocal music 
department, and the Thespian festival 
p'ay. The sophomores give three of their 
plays during the second semester when 
their sponsor isn’t directing a major pro- 
duction and the juniors and seniors give 
three of theirs the first semester when I’m 
not engaged in directing a major produc- 
tion. Each September for the past five 
years, in conjunction with the Charleston 


Children’s Theatre season ticket cam- 
paign, we’ve given a radio play in five or 
ten daily episodes instead of the first one- 
act. These radio productions have in- 
cluded Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, and 
Kidnapped. Because of the splendid co- 
operation of the Charleston Children’s 
Theatre with the schools, we encourage 
our students to act in their superior plays 
under excellent direction, and give credit 
toward Thespian membership for their 
productions as well as the Kanawha Play- 
ers’, Charles'on’s Little Theatr>. Year be- 
fore last we gave an original radio serial, 
Undergrads, the second semester. In the 
past, we’ve produced three original one- 
acts by our students and have had studen: 
directed one-acts from time to time. Each 
spring, the Lions Club of Charleston in- 
vites five or six of our dramatic students 
to one of their luncheons to present scenes 
from plays or original monologues. 


Auditorium and Stage 


Our auditorium is the best and the 
worst any high school ever had! It was a 
joy to work on its enormous stage with all 
our sets and trappings of Good News. But 
it is another matter when you try to make 
yourself heard in all of its twenty-two 
hundred seats, with no sound absorbent 
material on any of the walls. The audi- 
torium is beautifully decorated and has a 
very high ceiling, but neither of these are 
conducive to good acoustics. The dra- 
matics department doesn’t have to share 
the auditorium with the athletic depart- 
ment, but we still have a problem in mak- 
ing it sufficiently available because of the 
band’s rehearsals on the stage and the 
rentals to the public. Fortune indeed 
smiled upon those individuals who work 
in a high school with two auditoriums, and 
they do exist with sound-proofed doors to 
keep one department from disturbing an- 
other. And some such buildings aren’t new 
either. I know of one so constructed in 
1912. 

Our stage is equipped with the common 
red, white, and blue borders, four in num- 
ber the length of the stage overhead, and 
with foots of the same colors. In addition, 
there are three double floor sockets and 
all of these are on a dimmer. We are 
greatly in need of some baby spots and 
amber light, but I’m not one that feels lost 
without spots, for I’ve sat in more than 
one supposedly “up to the minute” theatre 
and tried in vain to see any facial expres- 
sion on the shadowed faces under the dim 
light from spots. I do feel the pendulum 
swung to the other extreme for a while 
with too many plays in the dark. 


Good Theatre 


Our students and patrons demand good 
theatre well presented. I think that is true 
everywhere more than ever before with 
the movies as they are. However, we have 
six amateur plays by our Little Theatre 
every vear and six by the Children’s Thea- 
tre which our students see. In one sense 
of the word we are all in competition. As 
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Rehearsal scene from Young April at the Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Fla. (Thespian Troupe No. 147). 





a result, we’ve never worked on a com- 
pletely worthless play in the last fifteen 
years. Of course royalty isn’t a definite 
guarantee, but I’ve never found any un- 
der twenty-five dollars, except the royalty- 
free ones like Wilde’s, that I’ve enjoyed 
being in or directing. Our most success- 
ful plays, as well as popular, have been 
Death Takes A Holiday and Double Door. 

The educational policy of our school is 
that whatever we do shall have some edu- 
cational value and if the play is to do no 
more than to form a habit of worthy use 
of leisure time, it should tend to improve 
the audience’s taste in plays. A former 
principal and the present head of the 
English department have said that they 
thought the students should have to 
“reach” for one play a year and I feel 
the same. Of course, a director can choose 
a good play and still choose badly. The 
director should choose something that will 
bridge the gap between the students and 
the best. 

Of course a play should support itself 
financially. If it doesn’t, it hasn’t been 
well received by a sufficient number and 
no play is a success or complete until it’s 
been received by an audience. The audi- 
ence must be considered in choosing a 
play in our school because we are not sub- 
sidized from any fund. As I’ve said, we 
don’t have to make a profit on the Cur- 
tain and Mask play and every two or three 
years we spend the entire gross receipts on 
the production. Such was the case of 
Pride and Prejudice with its elaborate 
sets, costumes, and incidental music of the 
Broadway production played on_ two 
pianos. 

The above dramatic program, with its 
room for imvrovement, is now well es- 
tablished. It has come aout by various 
reasons. First, the directors have had a 
good standard and were not to be “taken 
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in” by poor vehicles because they recog- 
nized them as poor. Second, the students 
performing and producing the play have 
been “sold” on it before they began and 
thereby formed a little “positive” group 
from whose influence others would be 
drawn. Third, as large a number of 
students as possible have usually been en- 
gaged in the business of the production 
and thus interested. Fourth, the cast and 
production staff have seldom failed to the 
extent that the audience will remember 
the “last play” unfavorably. 


We have always been greatly aided by 
our English Department which has always 
let the directors have complete authority 
with the understanding that the produc- 
tions would be put on a par with the 
movies in the department’s teaching of 
movie appreciation. As a result, the plays 
are nearly always recommended and 
English students who see them are credited 
in their outside reading for their attend- 
ance. 


The officials of the school and school 
system have always had great respect for 
the judgment of those in charge and have 
never had to relay any complaints from 
the community for too much profanity, 
improper costumes, or the like. 


The problems [I’ve encountered have 
been fewer than I might have had else- 
where. However, there have been minor 
problems. An eternal one is to keep the 
talented students in dramatics from acting 
off the stage or becoming “Torchbearers”’ 
and the salvation of the theatre in their 
own estimation. [I’ve always wanted to 
produce The Torchbearers for those peo- 
ple, but have never got around to it. 
I’ve also had to combat at time an enthu- 
siasm on the part of the students for cheap 
melodrama, but again the English Depart- 
ment and the dramatics in the classroom 
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help to overcome that with their drama 
appreciation. In order that no ene will 
think I’m in “a bed of roses” I want to 
say that our biggest prob'em is that of 
many city directors, the competition that 
a play in the city undergoes with other 
activities ranging from the _ ice-skating 
rink to similar activities in three or four 
other schools. Our attendance at plays is 
not what it should be. Of course, the so- 
cial life of urban communities does not 
center around the school, as it does in 
many small towns or centralized districts, 
and students of our school have many out- 
side interests. Play dates have to be se- 
lected months ahead on our calendar and 
conflicts are almost unavoidable to the ex- 
tent that our two senior high schools have 
had major productions presented on the 
same night. In such a situation, the play 
has to be made a preference to something 
else with the student. Clever publicity 
campaigns that catch both the eye and 
ear help, but we’ve found a really good 
scene from the play itself before the whole 
student body the most effective advertis- 
ing. Once the desired attendance is 
achieved, then the city director has the 
problem of securing prestige for high 
school dramatics, something usually found 
in smal] communities, but seldom to the 
same extent in cities. 

In conclusion, the gratifying condition 
to most directors is the high morale among 
high school student actors and stage crews, 
their respect for the theatre. The great 
majority of our major productions are run 
the night of the show entirely by students 
with no teachers back stage. It has be- 
come almost a bad reflection upon a cast 
to have to be assisted by any of the faculty 
during the performance. And sti] more 
gratifying is the feeling of the students 
after they’ve done a good piece of worth 
while work. 








Friendship Through Dramatics 


(For Students) 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


IFE would be a rather unhappy 
proposition without friends. Most 
things change, slowly or swiftly, but 

a firm friendship can last a lifetime. The 
friends you make in your childhood and 
youth are likely to be the most permanent. 
You'll never find closer companionship 
than with those who share the happy and 
exciting days of high school and college. 
Believe me, old friends are best. And there 
is no better place to form these enduring 
relationships than in amateur dramatics. 

My high school days are now in the 
somewhat distant past, but my recollections 
of the pleasant hours in dramatics are as 
clear as the events of yesterday. I have 
forgotten much that I learned in the 
formal classroom, but not the plays or my 
fellow players. Now, though I live far 
from the home of my high school days and 
though the members of that joyful com- 
pany are separated by continents and 
oceans, on those rare occasions on which 
we meet again, decades become as days for 
us, and we seem never to have been apart. 
Few of these old friends have become pro- 
fessionals, but they are still good Thes- 
pians, as amateur performers or audience. 
This interest in the theatre and our mem- 
ories of shared experience enable us to 
resume our relationships undisturbed by 
years and miles. It will be so with you, too. 

Friendship consists of more than just 
being a good mixer. You often hear it said 
that training in public speaking and dra- 
matics enables you to “get along with peo- 
ple.” That’s both true and commendable. 
But self-interest as a principal motive for 
making friends is cheap and _ obvious. 
Honest friendship cannot be bought ready 
made. It is planted, it grows and ripens, 
like a crop under the care of a watchful 
farmer. And one of the most fruitful fields 
for the harvest of friendship is your work 
in dramatics. 





Don’t go into dramatics deliberately for 
its contacts and publicity value. Notoriety 
does not lead to friendship, as many a pro- 
fessional entertainer could witness, Self- 
promoted publicity can- be a boomerang 
unless you have the qualities which can 
stand public examination. If, through dra- 
matics, you try to compile a long list of 
prospective clients for insurance policies or 
real estate, if you seek. to know people so 
that you can use them, you'll wake up 
some cold January morning to realize that 
you have many acquaintances but no 
friends. The old saw is true: you can’t 
have good friends without being one. Your 
object must be to make yourself the kind 
of person who is capable of friendship. 

It would be easy for any of you to enu- 
merate many ways in which dramatics can 
help you to attract friends. The young 
actor or actor learns to have pleasing 
speech and dress. Dramatics can teach the 
development and projection of personality, 
can cultivate the ability to express ideas 
clearly. These things, no doubt, can make 
you attractive and likable, but they are 
pretty much on the surface. We have yet 
to discover the permanent sources of 
friendship. 

What is friendship, then? Of what does 
it consist? Like so many abstract terms, it 
can be described better than defined. Here 
are some of the conditions necessary for 
real friendship—mutual interests, shared 
experiences, understanding, tolerance, un- 
selfishness. Now, let’s see if our participa- 
tion in dramatics can help us to fulfill 
these conditions. 

Mutual interests are essential to friend- 
ship. Mere proximity, the accidents of 
geography, cannot constitute a basis for 
making friends. The parties to a friendship 
must have some things in common. You 
are deeply interested in dramatics; you 
must be, or you would not be reading this 
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magazine. Your fellow-Thespians have 
that same interest. You all like to work in 
the theatre, you have had much of the 
same training, you have read many of the 
same books, you enjoy going to plays. The 
fact that you like and talk about the same 
things gives you a starting point for friend- 
ship. Have you ever tried to start a con- 
versation with a new acquaintance? How 
dull it is until you find some point at which 
your interests touch! Enthusiastic Thes- 
pians need never limit themselves to bril- 
liant or original remarks about the weather. 

I know one young actress who confines 
her friendships to other members of the 
theatrical profession, because, you see, 
“they speak the same language.” This nar- 
row point of view grows into an occupa- 
tional disease: I pray you, avoid it. We 
can and should have interests and friends 
outside the theatre. Indeed, you cannot be 
a complete interpreter of life on the stage 
unless you are a part of the real life going 
on about you. But it is still true that our 
mutual enjoyment of theatre is a strong 
and vital contact. 

A common interest in theatre can erase 
boundaries of race, creed or color. I once 
acted with an amateur company which co- 
operated with a group of Japanese players. 
We did Japanese plays translated into 
English ; the Japanese did American plays 
translated into Japanese. These produc- 
tions were presented on the same programs 
at the Japanese playhouse. We worked to- 
gether, planned together, studied together. 
Our differences soon became less important 
than our similarities. Before many weeks, 
we no longer thought of each other as 
Occidental or Oriental. We were simply 
people who liked-the same things. We were 
fellow practitioners in the art of theatre, 
where there is living room for all. And we 
were friends. 











Scene from Robert E. Sherwood’s 

The Queen’s Husband as given by 

Thespian Troupe No. 225 of the 

Lincoln, Illinois, Community High 

School. Directed by Mr. Lloyd E. 
Roberts. 
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Mutual interest can do much to start a 
friendship, shared experiences can often 
make or break it. If you and your fellow 
players can go through the tribulations and 
triumphs of production together, and re- 
tain your respect and liking for each other, 
there will be a bond of experience not 
readily broken. Any group activity, such 
as social functions and club work, can en- 
courage conditions favorable to friendship. 
But certain others, like hiking and camping 
trips, competitive sports, and play produc- 
tions, can do an even better job. Here you 
see one another on trial, under physical 
and emotional stress. You work together 
for a common aim, you win or lose to- 
gether. When your experience is over, 
you'll always be closer than before to the 
people who have shared it with you. The 
anxious hours of tryouts, the eager waiting 
for cast announcements, the work and play 
of rehearsals, the prideful labor of crew 
duties, the excitement and satisfaction of 
performance—these experiences sink pretty 
deep into the mind and heart. They do 
things to you, hit you hard, stay with you. 
The person who has shared them with you 
is likely to become and remain your friend. 


You Thespians have mutual interests 
and experiences, but that does not mean 
that you are all cut to the same pattern. 
You will vary greatly in personality and 
disposition. But I honestly believe that 
your participation in dramatics can help 
you to develop understanding and toler- 
ance, so needful for lasting friendship. In 
crew work and acting, you work together 
so intimately that you soon know one an- 
other extremely well. Of course, faults can 
be discerned as well as virtues, but the lat- 
ter are likely to be predominate. I remem- 
ber keenly my early dislike for one of my 
classmates. But in rehearsal, his truly fine 
qualities were revealed to me. We tacitly 
agreed to forget differences of tempera- 
ment, and have been the closest of friends 
ever since. When we really understand our 
fellows, we have a good start toward the 
making of friendships. Our study and por- 
trayal of stage characters, too, show us that 
there are many fine people in the world 
who are yet unlike ourselves, Understand- 
ing, sympathy, tolerance—these make up a 
large part of the sum of friendship. 

Unselfishness is the ultimate quality of 
friendship without which the others are of 
little value. True friendship lies in the art 
of giving rather than taking. The outsider 
is likely to think that the actor is a self- 
centered egoist. I have no doubt that some 
actors are; up-staging and scene-stealing 
are old stage tricks. But even in the pro- 
fessional theatre, with its tough struggle for 
survival and advancement, sentiment and 
warm, unselfish friendship flourish. In the 
amateur theatre, there is little excuse for 
unselfishness. Our productions are, or 
should be, exercises in cooperation. We 
work for each other and te play. Un- 
selfishness, we all find sooner or later, is 
the spirit and essence of the school theatre. 
And when we have learned to be unselfish, 
the secret of friendship is ours. 
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Scene from The Lady Who Came To Stay as produced by Thespian Troupe No. 433 of the 
Eldora, lowa, High School. Directed by Miss Anne Laura Davidson. 


My Method ot Directing 


(For Teachers) 


Amateurs 


(A Roundtable Discussion) 


by MARION V. BROWN 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Hazleton, Pa., Senior High School. 


HERE is, 
everywhere in 
education, a 
new seriousness in 
the air—a serious- 
ness that is ob- 
viously an out- 
growth of the 
widespread con- 
viction that the 
most important 
business of the 
hour is to arouse 
the emotions of 
boys and girls to 
a passionate devo- 
tion to the American way of life. 
Many years ago Theodore Roosevelt, 
with almost prophetic insight, summed up 
the conclusion to which all thoughtful 
teachers have now come: “Education must 
contain much besides book learning in 
order to be really good. We must remem- 
ber that no keenness and subtleness of in- 
tellect, no polish, no cleverness in any way 
make up for the lack of the great solid 
qualities. Self-restraint, self-mastery, com- 
mon sense, the power of accepting indi- 
vidual responsibility and yet of acting in 
cooperation with others, courage and reso- 
lution—these are the qualities which mark 
a masterful people. Without them no 
people can control itself, or save itself 
from being controlled from outside.” 


In those words of Theodore Roosevelt I 
find my aims and my philosophy for the 
high school theatre. Time was when stu- 
dent theatricals were for the most part 
taken very lightly and regarded as little 
more than harmless diversions. Today, 
however, we find the educational authori- 
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ties recognize the social and cultural values 
inherent in this form of activity, with the 
result that the high school theatre has at 
last been accorded a respectable place in 
the regular school program. 

While the professional theatre aims to 
please the audience, the high school the- 
atre aims to give its participants a knowl- 
edge of and interest in the drama which 
if approached in the spirit of questioning 
and experimenting is as quick and sure a 
road to individual growth as can be found, 
for it demands a constant working with 
and understanding of other people, and 
therein lies the best development of the 
individual. 

The ideal high school theatre trains its 
members to do everything from collecting 
and returning props to directing plays; it 
helps every member to be a more discrimi- 
nating judge of plays from the standpoint 
of enjoying and producing; it gives to a 
few an interest in various phases of the 
drama as a career; and last, and probably 
most important, its members become an 
intelligent, discriminating, and apprecia- 
tive part of the public which determines 
what plays we shall have a chance to see 
in a particular community, for only as a 
community demands good plays will it get 
them and only as it knows good plays will 
it demand them. 


T’S rather trite, of course, to say that 

the director must know the play from 
beginning to end. Furthermore, he should 
have formed in his mind a clear and uni- 
fied conception of it in its entirety. He 
should also, before going into rehearsal, 
have familiarized himself with every de- 
tail. Upon certain points he may not, ob- 
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viously, have been able to reach final de- 
cisions, and he will often be compelled to 
change his mind about various details. 
But these changes should not be necessary 
because of his ignorance of the script. 

One of the director’s first tasks is select- 
ing his cast. This is a very important step 
in the preparation of a play and can be 
accomplished in many ways. In our high 
school we have an “Entertainment Bu- 
reau”’ which furnishes plays for downtown 
clubs and churches. For the plays we pre- 
sent through this bureau we attempt to use 
as many of our Thespian Playmaker Club 
members as possible so that the club can 
have a larger active membership. There- 
fore, for these plays the casts are selected 
by the director without resorting to the 
formal tryout system that we use for the 
major Thespian productions. 

For the major productions tryouts are 
held. Copies of the book are placed in the 
library and the descriptions of the charac- 
ters are listed. Students interested in try- 
ing out for a particular part, sign up for 
that part. The notations of the pages that 
will be used in the tryout are posted and 
those who have signified their intention of 
trying out are given an opportunity to 
study the parts. 

The weaknesses of this method need not 
be pointed out, but when there are a great 
many students trying out and a very lim- 
ited time in which to make the tests, it has 
proved, for me at least, the most satisfac- 
tory device. 

In casting any play, there are several 
questions which any director must be able 
to answer satisfactorily. These are stated 
in a valuable little book (which ought to 
be in the hands of every director of high 
school dramatics), Yearbook of Drama 
Festivals and Contests, by Ernest Bavely. 
I quote : 


“1. Is the actor emotionally and intel- 
lectually endowed to play his role 
sincerely and convincingly? A stu- 
dent who lacks imagination, who 
cannot visualize all that the role 
calls for, who is not intellectually 
suited to the role that he is called 
upon to interpret, can contribute 
little to the development of that 
role.” 


Along the same line we discover dur- 
ing the tryout that students who are trying 
out for one part seem to us much better 
suited for another part. In our presenta- 
tion of Reserve Two For Murder last year, 
the boy who made of the part of Officer 
Schultz one of the finest characterizations 
in the play did not try out for that part. 
He had his heart set on playing the role of 
Lee, the Chinese Detective. After re- 
hearsals were well under way, however, 
he agreed with me that for him Schultz 
was the better part. 


“2. Is the actor vocally consistent with 
the role he is asked to play?” 
So far as I am concerned I feel that it 
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is more important that the voice of the 
candidate fit the part than his looks, for 
you may do wonders with costume and 
makeup and lights, but if the voice of the 
character betrays the character all your 
work is in vain. 


“3. Is the actor physically consistent 

with the role he is to play?” 

It’s difficult sometimes to get students 
to realize the importance of the actor be- 
ing physically consistent with the role he 
is asked to play. 


“4. Is each player plausible in his rela- 
tionship to the other players in the 
cast? The audience must feel that 
all the players on the stage are 
plausible in relationship to each 
other. If the group on the stage is 
supposed to represent members of 
the same family, the audience must 
feel that physically they are all 
members of one family. This does 
not mean that they must necessarily 
look alike or act in the same man- 
ner, but it does mean that the play- 
ers must fit in the stage picture 
which the audience has created for 
itself.” 


Once the cast has been selected, the re- 
hearsals begin. The number, the kind, and 
the time of the rehearsals must be de- 
termined by the director. Whatever sched- 
ule is adopted, the director should see to it 
before work really gets under way that all 
members of the cast have read the entire 
play and that through the general discus- 
sion they understand what it is all about. 
The first rehearsal is a reading rehearsal. 
This is particularly important because it 
gives the director an opportunity to cor- 
rect errors in interpretation and pronun- 
ciation. It is much easier to correct at the 
beginning before the errors become firmly 
fixed in the minds of the cast. 

At this first rehearsal, too, the director 
must insist upon clear enunciation and 
diction. He must attempt to correct every 
“don chu,” “can’t chu,” “did jew,” “wit 
chu” and many other similar expressions. 
If the cast understands from the beginning 
that no slipshod reading will be tolerated 
much time and trouble can be saved. How- 
ever, I do not like to spend too much of 
the rehearsal time correcting faulty dic- 
tion. I prefer instead to do as much work 
with voice and diction as possible during 
private conferences with the various mem- 
bers of the cast. 

At the first rehearsal I give the cast the 
rehearsal schedule and emphasize the fact 
that the acceptance of a part in the play 
means acceptance of the rehearsal sched- 
ule necessary to prepare the play. It’s 
necessary to be firm about this because if 
one person is excused from rehearsal on 
Monday night somebody else will be 
absent on Tuesday night and before we 
realize it there rarely will be a rehearsal 
with the entire cast present. Therefore, 
from the beginning it is understood that 


absence from rehearsals without previous 
notice to the director is an unforgivable 
discourtesy. 

When the rehearsal schedule is given at 
the first rehearsal I announce the time 
when the first act lines are to be learned 
and that when that day comes no books 
will be permitted on the stage. From the 
beginning I want the cast to realize the 
importance of line mastery, for I contend 
very little can be done on the stage so long 
as members of the cast are going around 
with books in their hands. Too many 
amateurs have the idea that when they 
know their lines they are ready to present 
the play. I like the cast to get the idea 
held by Stanislavsky that when lines are 
learned, then you are just ready to begin 
rehearsals. 

The first few rehearsals are extremely 
important and they require time and pa- 
tience in abundance. It is at these re- 
hearsals that all of the stage positions of 
the first act and much of the business and 
many of the gestures are plotted, Every- 
body has a tremendous amount of work. 

The director’s eyes must be everywhere 
at once, for the other people on the stage 
must be doing something while the speaker 
of the moment says his. lines. One of the 
charges brought most frequently against 
amateurs, and not unjustly, is that they 
are prone to fall out of character between 
their speeches. Against this lapse both 
they and the director must be eternally 
vigilant. 

In these first rehearsals, too, attention 
should be given to tempo, for poor timing 
has wrecked more amateur shows than any 
other one thing. The director keeps before 
the minds of his cast the idea that the 
greatest aid to tempo is the prompt pick- 
ing up of cues. This does not mean, as so 
many amateurs take it to mean, that lines 
and business must be hurried; but it does 
mean that there shall be no waiting be- 
tween speeches unless pauses are required 
for important bits of business. 

I don’t think it is wise to extend re- 
hearsals over too long a period of time, for 
it causes the play to drag and the en- 
thusiasm of the cast to lag. I like to use 
four weeks for a three-act play—one week 
for each act and one week for polishing. 
Rehearsals at the Hazleton Senior High 
School are held each evening from six- 
thirty to eight-thirty, unless something un- 
foreseen develops. 

It is difficult to say how many rehearsals 
are necessary for a play, for the number 
will depend on the type of individuals who 
make up the cast. However, the first act 
must not be overworked nor the last un- 
derworked; no act must be permitted to be 
forgotten once it has been learned. Each 
act should be treated in the same fashion: 
the main actions should be worked out; 
the minor details should be perfected; the 
characterizations should be developed. 

The last week of rehearsal should be 
spent on whipping the play into shape. The 
scenes should be shaped up; the tempo 
given special attention; the climaxes 
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should be pointed. Two dress rehearsals 
should be held usually two days before the 
performance so that if any difficulties arise 
they can be overcome before the day of 
the performance. At these dress rehearsals 
the scenery, lights, costumes, furniture, 
properties, and makeup should be those 
that are to be used the night of the per- 
formance. Nothing should be left to 
chance. I believe that in too many high 
school performances serious mistakes and 
glaring errors in production are brushed 
aside with the ever-present comment: 
“Well, what can you expect? It’s just an 
amateur performance.” How often has 
the cast—and I’m afraid frequently the 
director—been satisfied with a “sloppy” 
performance in which each member of the 
cast depended upon the “inspiration” of 
the moment? How often have we heard 
the line made famous by Mrs. J. Duro 
Pampinellii’s cast in Kelly’s play The 
T orchbearers, “I don’t think the audience 
noticed it.” That seems to me to be the 
easiest way to make excuses for things 
that should have been attended to during 
the course of the rehearsal schedule. 


The performance is the climax of all 
the work that has been done by everybody 
concerned with the play. The property 
table has been prepared and everything 
that is to be used in the performance— 
whether it be hand props, costumes, or any 
of the other details that make up the com- 
pleted picture—is in its proper place. I 
have the cast report to the make-up room 
at six-thirty. The make-up committee is 
composed of students of the Advanced 
Dramatics Class who have demonstrated 
their ability in the art. The principals are 
made up first; then the minor characters. 
All make-up is completed by seven forty- 
five. This gives me fifteen minutes before 
the announced curtain time for a last 
check on everything. If we schedule the 
curtain time for eight o’clock then I be- 
lieve we ought to begin on time. 

The director must refrain from rushing 
around and nervously asking about this, 
that, and something else. If the director 
is nervous and generally upset, the cast 
of characters will be also, for the director’s 
attitude is reflected by the cast. If every- 
thing that ought to be done has been done, 
there will be no need for this last minute 
rushing around. It’s a good idea, I be- 
lieve, for the director to let the cast know 
that he has perfect confidence in every 
member of the cast. However, I do not 
like to give a cast too much praise before 
a performance. I prefer to have each think 
that while he did a commendable job in 
all rehearsals and particularly in the last 
two dress rehearsals that he is still capable 
of acquitting himself more creditably. 

If the ticket committee and the pub- 
licity committee have done their work 
well, we shall have a good audience out 
front. Then if satisfaction results from 
the performance, it will be because of 
what went on before ever the curtain 
opened, rather than on what happened 
on the night of the show. 
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Scene from The Belated Christmas Gift, an original Christmas play by W. N. Viola, Troupe 
Sponsor, Pontiac, Michigan, Senior High School. 


Religious Drama in the 


High School 


by PAUL NAGY, JR. 


Drama Editor, The Messenger (weekly organ of The Evangelical and Reformed Church), 
Playwright and Author, Mountville, Pa. 


N the March, 1942, 
issue of THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN 

the writer pled for a 
closer cooperation be- 
tween Church and 
High School in the 
promotion of good 
drama for the training 
of students in the art 
of play production so 
that the Church would 
be enabled to present 
the kind of drama which is her particular 
province. 

In this article (the second part of which 
will appear in the early spring) we will 
consider the types of religious drama which 
the High School itself may present. While 
we will suggest several plays under various 
headings, it should be stated that such in- 
troductory articles can mention only the 
highlights The field is actually larger than 
the average person suspects. Thé primary 
purpose of presenting religious dramas fit 
right into the standards accepted by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
with just this shade of difference, perhaps: 
namely, religious drama should educate 
and inspire; it should provide actors and 
audiences with religious experiences and 
attitudes which will enable them to face 
bravely the trials and problems of daily 
life. 

The High School is in a favorable po- 
sition to do immeasurable good with (and 
for) religious drama. It has the fo!low- 
ing: a high standard of production; ade- 
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quate equipment; the cooperation of vari- 
ous departments which will always insure 
a first-class presentation. Furthermore, the 
teachers and students are Church mem- 
bers, hence no opening wedge has to be 
made. And lastly, there is no prejudice 
against the dramatic arts to overcome! 


Distinctions and Definitions 


EVERTHELESS, we ought to start 
on a common ground by differentia- 
ting especially between Biblical and Re- 
ligious plays. They are not one and the 
same thing, as is too often erroneously 
construed. The former is usually an en- 
larged dramatization of Scriptural inci- 
dents. It is more often narrative rather 
than dramatic. But it may also be a one- 
act or full-length play dealing with Bible 
personages; the New Testament teachings 
and the like. The language is the King 
james Version, with few exceptions. Un- 
less well written, this type of play is stilted, 
verbose and slow in tempo. We ought to 
understand also that a Bible play is not 
necessarily religious, any more than a re- 
ligious play must be based on the Bible. 
The two terms are not interchangeable. 
The RELIGIOUS play as a rule, 
though it may be Biblical, deals with mod- 
ern, secular life and characters. Dr. Fred 
Eastman says that that play is religious 
which brings both actors and audience 
into closer relationship with God and with 
their fellowmen. Dr. Elliot Field, drama 
editor of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
TRIBUNE, gives thts broader definition: 
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The Soul of Ann Rutledge, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 56 at the Columbus, Indiana, 


High School. 


Miss Mildred Murry, director. 





“Religious drama—is a portraiture of suf- 
fering, struggling people striving with life and 
in that striving relying upon, employing and in- 
voking, consciously or unconsciously, the Divine 
resources, in their surge toward the stars. It pic- 
tures the same world that secular drama pic- 
tures, with this difference: Religion, as the fun- 
damental of life, is accepted as the normal 
factor not the exceptional, without being apolo- 
getically hush-hushed.” 


Now we have criteria for judging the 
religious plays which the High School can 
produce. 


Background Bibliography 
HILE there is no appreciable differ- 


ence in the technique of production 
in the High School or the Church, there 
are certain other values which we ought 
to seek in the presentation of purely re- 
ligious dramas. Consequently, we ought 
to have some kind of a background bib- 
liography in addition to the source m2- 
terials offered by the Theatre in general. 
First and foremost I would place The 
Church Play and Its Production, by Esther 
Willard Bates who is an authority in this 
field. In her book she gives the benefit of 
her years of experience and of her high 
idealism. Published by W. H. Baker Com- 
pany, the book ought to be in your school 
library. Drama Goes To Church, by A.N. 
Atkins, will also help as will the Eastman- 
Wilson book. Drama in the Church. By all 
means read Worship Through Drama, by 
Alexander and Goslin, which describes in 
detail the use of religious drama in Dr. 
Fosdick’s New York Church. For costum- 
ing see Biblical Costumes, by Logan 
Wright; Costuming the Biblical Play, by 
Lucy Barton, and the Tissot pictures. 
Now, we are ready to consider some 
plays for production.* 


Christmas Plays 


E start with this category because it 

is the most popular use of Biblical 
and religious drama both in the Church 
and in the High School. We ought to be 
grateful to St. Francis of Assisi who 
started the dramatization of the Gospel 
accounts of the Nativity way back in 
1223 in Gercia. His objective was (and 
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ours should be no less) simply to present 
the Birth of Our Lord in living tableaux 
and through them to impress on the peo- 
ple the wonderful miracle which took 


place in Bethlehem. 
(a) BIBLICAL CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


The subdivisions will be necessary be- 
cause the subject is very broad. Over five 
hundred Christmas plays are available, so 
you can imagine what a difficult task it is 
not only to select a play for presentation, 


but also in this instance to select a few 


representative plays which I might con- 
sider eminently worth your attention. 


Adeste Fidelis, by Louise A. Garnett, is 
written for chancel presentation but it 
would be equally impressive on the stage 
with the aid of the Glee Club and Orches- 
tra’. F. A. Wilmot’s The Adoration falls 
into the same category of Scriptural narra- 
tive embellished with music and tableaux’. 
There are several good plays that deal with 
the three Magi: “And Myrrh,” by D. C. 
Wilson*; The Alien Star, by F. and R. 
Smith*; The Wise Men at the Well, by E. 
W. Bates’. The Coventry Play, by I. Lee 
Warner, is recommended for groups desir- 
ing the medieval treatment slightly mod- 
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ernized®. Likewise, the six plays of the 
York Miracle Cycle have been arranged 
by John F. Baird in The York Nativity’. 
And, of course, there is The Harvard Club 
Miracle Plays, a fine collection*. These 
old Miracle and Nativity Plays out to be 
revived and the Feast of Christmas lends 
itself readily. If you want a long, non- 
royalty play (silghtly verbose in spots) 
that tells the birth of Christ, his deeds, 
and death through the life and experi- 
ences of Faustina, a Roman, try The Little 
Town of Bethlehem, by Katrina Trask’. 
The Shepherd’s Star is an admirable treat- 
ment of the Story. Written by Janet K. 
Smith, it is good narrative told in words, 
tableaux and music. The MS is replete 
with suggestions for the director’® 


Shou!d you want to subdivide even fur- 
ther for plays that deal particularly with 
Mary, or the Shepherds, or Herod; the 
Legendary and Medieval settings and so 
on, write to Baker’s Plays in Boston and 
ask for a free copy of Christmas in Drama. 


(b) SECULAR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


Some of these will cleverly (or other- 
wise) bring in the Nativity, but most of 
them will portray the sp‘rit of Christmas 
in various countries and various historical 
periods, including the contemporary. In 
Goodwill Toward Women (a play entirely 
for girls), Dorothy Sterling shows how 
Evelyn, intent on clearing up misunder- 
standings before Christmas, invites her 
friends to her home and achieves her pur- 
pose'’. E. W. Bates goes up to the Half- 
Way House between Heaven and Earth to 
present her Saints who are disillusioned 
about this world. When they are con- 
vinced that their help is still needed, they 
return to the earth. A charming treatment 
that will delight any director and acting 
company. Title: The Saint’s Return’. 
In the Light of the Star, by Agnes E. 
Peterson, describes a miracle that took 
place to make Sir Hubert love his crippled 
son'*®, The Christmas scene in Little 
Women has been ably dramatized by Paul- 
ine Phelps in A Merry Christmas™*. You 
will like Zona Gale’s Human because it is 
so homey". In the Legend of the Orb, 
by Essex Dane, the vision of the Holy 
Family comes to life’®. Fred Eastman’s 
long play, The Tinker, has a St. Francis 
type as a main character whose influence 
on a family is beneficial". 





* The plavs mentioned in this survey are published 
by Walter H. Baker Company, Boston, Mass., unless 
otherwise stated. 
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Scene from the Christmas play, The Adoration. 


Illinois, High School. 





A production of Troupe No. 225, Lincoln, 


Lloyd E. Roberts, director. 


“Better Handbills) Please” 


by ERNEST BAVELY 


Secretary-Treasurer, The National Thespian Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ment in our theatre handbills, or pro- 

grams, as they are popularly called. 
Almost ninety percent of one thousand 
handbills examined by the writer during 
the past two seasons contained little more 
than a title-page (frequently incomplete) , 
dramatis personae, names of those on the 
staff and stage crew, and acknowledg- 
ments. The majority of them exhibited 
considerable blank space which could have 
been used advantageously in giving essen- 
tial information to the audience and in 
building much-needed interest in the dra- 
matics program. 

The other ten percent, which could be 
considered better programs, contained 
more information and were on the whole 
better designed and composed. Not one of 
them, however, contained al] the informa- 
tion which might have been included for 
the good of the audience and for the 
greater good of the dramatics program. 
One handbill contained a synopsis of the 
play, but said nothing about the author. 
Another included a statement concerning 
the production, but was silent in regard to 
the synopsis. Less than a half dozen pro- 
grams contained a list of patrons and pa- 
tronesses. Some programs were cleverly 
designed and printed at considerable cost, 
but lacked essential information that would 
have made them prized mementos. 


Perhaps this situation is due not so much 
to lack of attention on the part of those 
who design our handbills, but more to the 
serious lack of information as to what 
should be included in them. Only five of 
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twelve books on play production give any 
space at all to the matter of design and 
content for theatre handbills. Of these 
five, only one (Modern Theatre Practice, 
by Heffner, Selden, and Sellman) gives 
suggestions of a practical nature. The in- 
formation given below is offered with the 
sincere hope that, in part at least, this de- 
ficiency will be met. 


CAREFULLY designed and composed 

handbill, complete in content, should 
serve the following purposes: 1. Gives the 
audience essential information needed for 
understanding and enjoying the play. 
2. “Educates” the audience as to the aims 
and purposes of the producing organiza- 
tion and of the dramatics department. 
3. Identifies the character and tradition of 
the producing group. 4. Advertises the ac- 
tivities of the dramatics department and 
builds interest in forthcoming productions. 
3. Serves as a cherished memento of the 
performance. Regrettably, so many hand- 
bills rarely serve more than the first of 
these purposes and are only partially suc- 
cessful in that effort. 

A well-composed handbill contains four 
sections: the title-page, the body, editorial 
comment, and lists of patrons and patron- 
esses. (The authors of Modern Theatre 
Practice list only the first three of these, 
but the writer feels that the fourth is 
equally essential in the work of the educa- 
tional theatre. ) 


Title-Page 


HE title-page may not occupy a full 
page on the handbill. The information 


on this page should answer the following 
questions: who? (name of the producing 
organization), what? (name of the play 
and its author, when? (date and time of 
performance) , place? (where the perform- 
ance will be given). The page should also 
include a cover design in keeping with the 
nature of the play, and the insignia by 
which the producing group identifies itself. 
The program cover page for Ever Since 
Eve at the Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 190) was 
decorated with sketches of girls of high 
school age. A young couple in Spanish at- 
tire graced the handbills for <aragueta at 
the Washington-Gardner High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 53) of Albion, 
Mich. These designs or sketches can be 
easily reproduced on duplicating machines. 

High school producing groups should 
adopt, on a much wider scale, the use of 
some appropriate insignia or emblem by 
which their work may be identified. This 
insignia or emblem should appear on all 
handbills. A cut made of wood or metal 
can be obtained at a small price. Schools 
afhliated with the National Thespian So- 
ciety will do well to make use of the Thes- 
pian insignia. 

The title-page may also include an ap- 
propriate quotation which gives a clue as 
to the nature of the play or to some other 
aspect of the production. On the program 
for Out of the Frying Pan at the Middle- 
town, New York, High School (Thespian 
Troupe 74), we find this choice quotation: 

“Though laughter seems like a trifle, yet it 
has a power perhaps more despotic than any- 
thing else, and one that is well-nigh irresistible; 
it often changes the tendency of the greatest 


affairs, as it very frequently dissipates hatred 
and anger.”—Quintilian. 


Body 
F'TER the title-page comes the body of 


the program. First in this section ap- 
pears the dramatis personae. Many groups 
use the equivalent term “Cast” or “Char- 
acters” or “Persons in the Play.” The cast 
is usually listed in the order of the players’ 
appearance on the stage, with the extra 
players, groups, mobs, appearing as the 
last item. It is well, particularly for audi- 
ences not well acquainted with the play, 
to identify the players, their relation to 
one another, etc. This information is gen- 
erally found in the playbooks and it may 
be copied verbatim. In the case of What 
A Life, for example, the cast reads as fol- 
lows: Miss Shea, Secretary of Mr. Bradley 
(name of student player), Mr. Nelson, As- 
sistant Principal . (name of student 
player), etc. 

After the dramatis personae follows a 
statement concerning the scene and time 
of the plot. The scene or scenes are indi- 
cated according to acts. This information 
is also found in the playbook. In the case 
of What A Life the book gives us the fol- 
lowing information: Scenes: Act I. The 
Principal’s office in Central High School. 
A morning in spring. Act II. The same. 
The following morning. Act III. The 
same. An hour later. An item of infor- 
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mation welcomed by the audience and, for 
obvious reasons, rarely found in the play- 
books, is the length or time of the inter- 
mission between acts. This information 
should always be given ; first, because some 
members of the audience will need it for 
one reason or another, and second, so that 
the stage crew will waste no time in pre- 
paring the stage for the next act. There is 
always economy of time when a deadline 
must be met. The players also benefit by 
having this information. 

Next in the body of the program ap- 
pear the names of those on the production 
staff and stage crew, including the director, 
assistant directors and various committees. 
All who in any way contribute to the suc- 
cess of the play should be given credit, 
particularly those who perform back stage 
and who rarely make the headlines in the 
write-ups which appear in the local papers. 
The success of the production rests upon 
the efforts of the House Staff, the Public- 
ity Committee, the Ushers, those who paint 
the flats, as well as on the efforts of those 
who appear in the role of actors. All should 
be given proper recognition. The knowl- 
edge that his name will appear on the pro- 
gram is frequently sufficient inducement 
for a student to contribute all of which he 
is capable in making the production suc- 
cessful. Somewhere on the program, usu- 
ally as the last item, credits or acknowl- 
edgments are expressed to those who have 
furnished properties and other material 
used. 


Editorial Comment 


It is safe to say that the majority of 
handbills give most of the information 
mentioned above. It is from here on, how- 
ever, that handbills fall short in giving the 
other valuable information they might con- 
tain for the benefit of the audience and for 
the promotion of greater interest and sup- 
port for the dramatics department. Many 
are the high school dramatics directors who 
complain bitterly that their audiences are 


“uneducated to the better plays.” Yet, 
sadly enough, most of these same directors 
never make use of the handbill as one me- 
dium for giving their audiences the ‘“‘edu- 
cation” which they claim is lacking. Let’s 
not overlook the fact that when the audi- 
ence is seated in the auditorium, we have 
it in the palm of our hand, so to speak. 
We are given a golden opportunity to reach 
that audience when it is receptive and wil- 
ling to listen. There is no reason on earth 
why those in the audience should waste the 
time before the play begins, and during 
the intermissions, with cheap gossip and 
idle talk when it might be spent in reading 
interesting and valuable information the 
thoughtful and shrewd director has placed 
before them via the handbills. 

The editorial section has, first of all, a 
brief synopsis of the play. For those who 
cannot hear well, or who come in late, or 
who fail to understand what the players 
are saying, a synopsis is indispensable. It 
is equally indispensable to the players, for 
it is not infrequent that amateur actors fail 
to make the plot clear to the audience. 
The synopsis should be brief but complete. 
In the handbill for the production of <ara- 
gueta mentioned above, we find this ac- 
count of the story of the play: 

“The story of Zaragueta presents an excellent 
picture of the daily life of a typical Spanish 
family in one of the provincial towns of Sala- 
manca. In this area live a simple, devoted, 
hard working people who, as a class, seem to 
lead a happier life than most of their friends 
in the large cities. Their home is a happy one 
for there seems to be in it a certain measure 
of good feeling and friendliness which extends 
itself immediately even to strangers. The house- 
wife is a devoted wife and mother whose devo- 
tion is shown by a constant criticism of the 
husband and children. However, she is quick 
to defend them in case the criticism comes 
from some other source than herself. The 
Spanish farmer is a good husband and a devoted 
father who spends a good deal of his time 
reading, eating, and sleeping. 

“The everyday life of this Spanish family is 
suddenly disrupted by the return of the young 
nephew, Carlos, from school in Madrid sup- 
posedly because of illness. In reality he is 











Act III of The Curse of Saldoom, an original play by Thespian Bob Piersol of Troupe No. 106, 


Champaign Illinois, High School. 
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Directed by Miss Marion Stuart. 


Paul Swain, Art Director. 


attempting to secure enough money to free 
himself from the clutch of a money-lender. 
Maruja, the niece of the farmer, provides the 
romantic interest for Carlos. What happens 
when the money-lender arrives before Carlos’ 
plans. are complete makes for considerable 
excitement. Against this background of plot, 
an interesting and varied group of characters 
provide humor and action.” 


Next in the editorial section may follow 
a brief statement concerning the author 
of the play, particularly if he should be a 
distinguished playwright with whose works 
the audience should be familiar. For the 
production of Peter Pan at the Centerville 
Iowa, High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
385), directors Bernard Greeson and John 
King ran the following sketch of James M. 
Barrie in the program: 


Sir James Matthew Barrie, the English author 
of Peter Pan, was born in the most Scottish 
part of Scotland, May 9, 1860. He was a queer, 
solemn looking baby with enormous eyes and 
an apparent sense of grievance.” He was edu- 
cated at Dunfries Academy. (It was here he 
wrote his first play, Bandlero, the Bandit. His 
only appearance as an actor was in this play in 
which he was a “young lady with hair attached 
to her hair.”) From the Academy he went to 
Edinburgh University where he received his 
M.A. and L.L.D., taking honors in English 
literature. Through journalism he entered upon 
a literary career and devoted his attention to 
delineations of rustic life in which he equally 
mingled poetic fancies, whimsical humor and 
depths of pathos. In 1913 Barrie was knighted. 
He wrote The Little Minister, the novel which 
raised him to first class rank in 1891. Other 
novels of his are Sentimental Tommy and The 
Little White Bird. Success in the dramatization 
of his novels led to play writing from 1900 to 
1920. His most famous play, the fantastic and 
delightful Peter Pan, based on his children’s 
story, Peter and Wendy, was written in 1904. 
His other plays include: The Admirable Crich- 
ton, Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire, Quality Street and 
Dear Brutus. Sir James died in London in 1937 
but his stories of whimsy and sentiment live as 
unbroken fragments of immortality. 


The average audience will also find 
highly instructive a statement concerning 
the production of the play. Such a state- 
ment gives them a better understanding of 
the varied problems which must be met 
and solved in staging a play. That audi- 
ence which knows the facts cannot help 
but be more understanding and certainly 
more sympathetic towards the performance 
as a whole. In the handbill for the Peter 
Pan production mentioned above, the au- 
dience found this informative statement 
regarding the production problems: 


The production of Peter Pan is the biggest 
dramatic presentation ever attempted in Cen- 
terville by a high school group, and the Nation- 
al Thespian Society is proud that it has the 
facilities and the talent to offer a show of this 
kind. 

The first plans, sketches, and stage models 
were drawn up in mid-September, construction 
of scenery was begun by the stage crew early 
in December, and by the last of December pub- 
licity and ticket plans had been drafted. Ar- 
rangements with the Paramount Pictures Cor- 
poration to present the play were completed by 
the first of January. Casting began January 5 
and rehearsals were under way by January 8. 

About sixty people appear in the cast, and, 
altogether, well over one-sixth of the high 
school enrollment has been involved in one way 
or another. Besides the dramatics department. 
the art, home economics, music, and manual 
arts departments have cooperated in making the 
play complete. 
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The cast spent over 120 hours in rehearsals, 
not counting individual and small group re- 
hearsals. The various crews worked around 250 
hours on the play. A survey of miscellaneous 
materials used revealed that 32 canvas flats 
were used for scenery besides some 875 square 
feet of cardboard, 205 board feet of lumber, 25 
yards of 8l-inch sheeting, 75 feet of wire net- 
ting, and 300 pounds of scrap paper. 

In the decorating 15 pounds of size were 
used, 60 pounds of kalsomine, and 10 pounds of 
art colors. 250 yards of materials went into 
costumes. Miscellaneous hardware included 20 
lag screws, six dozen regular screws, 20 pounds 
of nails, 25 boxes of carpet tacks, 500 feet of 
rope, 28 pulleys, two dozen brace cleats, three 
dozen hook and eye fasteners, and 60 feet of 
piano wire. 

Publicity pictures required eight rolls of film, 
while 300 feet of movie film was used to record 
the play for future study. Electrical equip- 
ment used included two 400 watt spotlights, 
twelve 1000 watt spots, 1500 watts of border 
strip lights, four 1000 watt floodlights, two 500 
watt floods, 200 feet of cable, and 20 sheets of 
colored gelatine slides. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the enormous amount of makeup used, but 
six boxes of cleansing tissue and 10 pounds of 
cold cream were necessary for removing it. 

Very few of the materials used were bought 
especially for Peter Pan, but were used from 
the supply on hand in the dramatics department 
store room where materials are saved from 
production to production. Those materials nec- 
essary to meet defense demands are being used 
for this production only and are being returned 
to their sources immediately after the play is 
given. 


If space permits a “Who’s Who” of those 
having leading parts in the cast and on the 
production staff may be included also. 
Here is a statement typical of those found 
under “Who’s Who” on the program for 
Pride and Prejudice at the Darien, Con- 
necticut, High Schoo] (Thespian Troupe 
No. 308) : 


“Lorena Henson is a very versatile young 
lady. Maybe that is why she was elected presi- 
dent of the Thespians. Last year she played 
the quiet Katinka who blossomed into the rav- 
ishing Countess Radviany in Seven Sisters. She 
followed this by portraying the elderly dowager, 
Mrs. Mortimer, who came to an untimely and 
mysterious end in The Hidden Enemy. This 
year she gives a beautiful interpretation of 
Elizabeth Bennett in Pride and Prejudice. Off 
stage we find Lorena active in A Cappella, 
Press Club and Junior Red Cross.” 

The editorial section should always in- 
clude announcements of forthcoming pro- 
ductions. Here is the director’s opportunity 
to do some highly effective advance pub- 
licity. To maintain the continuity of the 
production schedule, some directors also 
include a record of the productions given 
in previous seasons, particularly if the pro- 
ductions are given annually and are tra- 
ditional with the school. 


A statement concerning the aims and 
purposes of the producing group might 
well close the editorial section. Schools 
affiliated with the National Thespian So- 
ciety should include a statement concern- 
ing the aims of the society, history of the 
local troupe, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Upon memorial or anniversary occa- 
sions, a more detailed statement might be 
included, giving the names of all active 
and alumni members of the troupe. No 
opportunity should be lost in keeping be- 
fore the public the aims and activities of 
the dramatics department. 
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Scene from Turner’s adaptation of Moliere’s The Imaginary Invalid as given by Troupe No. 


225 of the Lincoln, Illinois, Community High School. Mr. Lloyd E. Roberts, director. 





List of Patrons and Patronesses 

Few dramatics directors are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities found in hav- 
ing a list of patrons and patronesses for 
their plays. Such a list serves not only to 
build good-will in the community, but it 
is also an effective device for building 
theatre audiences. Few will miss a per- 
formance if they know that the producing 
group counts on their presence on the 
night of the play. The list should be made 
up of prominent people of the community 
and others who follow the high school 
plays. Members of the Board of Education 
and other school officials should head the 
list. ‘The names of patrons and patronesses 
should appear on all handbills. That honor 
is sufficient to bring a sizable audience 
into the auditorium on the night of the 
performance. 


HESE are the highlights of a well- 

edited program or handbill. Now a 
few words concerning the matter of design 
and composition. A program on the order 
suggested above may cost a little more, 
but the additional expense is negligible 
when the results are taken into considera- 
tion. Expensive inks and paper are not 
essential. Neither is it necessary that pro- 
grams be printed, although high ‘schools 
which have printing departments should 
take advantage of the facilities available. 
Excellent results can be achieved with pro- 
grams prepared on duplicating machines. 
Paper of different colors will show up very 





Change of Address 


HANGE of mailing address should be 

A reported to us immediately. Report the 

old as well as the new address. The expira- 

tion date for your subscription appears on 
the wrapper. 














attractively. (Many Thespian Troupes use 
blue and gold, colors of the society.) Stu- 
dents always welcome the opportunity to 
work out clever cover designs. The coop- 
eration of the Arts Department may be 
enlisted. —The cover page may be printed 
and the rest of the program run off on a 
duplicating machine. 

The use of advertisements on handbills 
is frowned upon, but this writer sees no 
particular harm in this practice. Advertise- 
ments help to create good-will and often 
bring in much-needed income. Advertise- 
ments are found on many of the handbills 
issued by professional theatre companies. 
Of course, good taste should be observed. 
It is best to accept a few, large advertise- 
ments. ) 

Handbills should be prepared as soon 
as final plans for the production have been 
made and rehearsals are well advanced. 
The forms should be left standing so that 
last minute changes can be made. The 
clever director will see that copies are 
mailed in advance to all her patrons and 
patronesses, to the press, and to all the 
nearby high schools. No _ opportunity 
should be lost in giving the performance 
as wide publicity as possible. A sufficient 
number of handbills should be placed on 
file to meet future needs and to provide 
a permanent record of all dramatics pro- 
ductions given by the school. 

The sugestions given above do not ex- 
haust the list. Resourceful directors and 
production groups will have additional 
contributions. As was stated at the begin- 
ning of this article, there is urgent need for 
improvement in our handbills. Everyone 
of us engaged in dramatics should get be- 
hind this campaign. Here is another op- 
portunity given us to “sell” our program 
to the school and community. 














This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department may be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 





The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


As staged by JOHN LENsRUD 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Burlington High 
School, Burlington, Wash. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, comedy-drama in 
3 acts, by Alice Chadwicke, from John Fox Jr.’s cele- 
brated novel. Royalty $25.00. Samuel French, 811 West 
7th Street, Los Angeles, California, or 25 West 45th 

Street, New York, N. Y. 


Suitability 

OUNTAIN dialect, combined 

with good opportunities for char- 

acterization, help to make The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine an ideal ve- 
hicle for high school players. Most high 
schoo] students remember the motion pic- 
ture as “one of the best I have ever seen” 
which adds much to the interest in the 
play. The simplicity of the one set, if 
the play is given in penthouse style, gives 
it added desirability for small schools with 
limited audiences to draw upon. 
Penthouse Style 

Penthouse, or circus style, in which the 
audience is seated around the stage, is an 
excellent method of presentation for small 
schools, for it provides an opportunity for 
a run of three to five nights, depending 
upon the seating capacity desired. Our 
production was presented in the school 
cafeteria with tiers of seats ordinarily used 
on our stage for graduation exercises. 
Seats may, however, be grouped around 
the stage floor level and still provide ade- 
quate vision for the audience. 
A school that has a large auditorium 

that is difficult to fill for one show, might 
find the thrill of c pay © to three | or more 
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John Lensrud 


R. LENSRUD brings us the staging of 

a famous folk novel in Penthouse 
Style. This should be of particular interest 
to directors who find that the budget must 
be curtailed. 

Mr. Lensrud is a graduate of the Western 
Washington College of Education at Belling- 
ham and of the University of Washington 
at Seattle. He was a drama student in both 
schools. 

He writes: “It is my contention that the 
school play be considered as classroom work 
and not an extraneous activity for a few 
students to engage in after school. There 
is such a tremendous interest in dramatics 
in the high school that in my opinion this 
interest should motivate work in carpentry, 
art, design, etc.” 

I am hoping that all directors are working 
toward the goal to make dramatics a neces- 
sity, not just a luxury. The Army tells us 
that one of the first prerequisites is that a 
soldier, and especially an officer, know how 
to express himself. Certainly dramatics can 
prove of real worth in teaching students to 
do this thing. Learning kow to get along 
with people either in giving directions or 
taking them and also getting the confidence 
and poise which acting and all dramatic 
work gives, should convince students of the 
immediate value of work of this sort. 
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packed houses something entirely new in 
their experience. The Penthouse Idea, a 
leaflet by Glenn Hughes of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, may prove help- 
ful. This publication may be obtained 
free from the Dramatists Play Service. 
Groups planning to use this type of pre- 
sentation might experiment with several 
one-act plays first, | so as to _ become ac- 











The Trail of the Lonesome Pine as given in “penhouse style” at the Burlington, Washington, 


High School. Mr. 
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John Lensrud, director. 


Scene Design 


quainted with some of the problems. of 
production. 


Plot 


Handsome young Jack Hale, a northerner, 
comes to the Blue Ridge mountains to survey 
the land and act as the leader of a small band 
of policemen who try to establish law and order 
among the mountaineers. Here he meets June 
Tolliver, a pretty young mountain girl. Their 
friendship ripens into love but complications 
arise when a feud breaks out between the 
Tollivers and the Falins, another mountain 
family. 

During the feud, Bub Tolliver, June’s young- 
er brother, kills Buck Falin. Jack Hale, in his 
capacity of policeman, must come to the cabin 
to arrest Bub, where Jud Tollver, June’s hot- 
tempered father, is waiting with a rifle. June, 
frantic with fear, begs her father to let her 
handle the situation. June sends Jack away at 
rifle point, telling him that she hates him and 
never wants to see him again. When it is final- 
ly revealed that Bub is not the real murderer, 
Jack and June are reconciled. 


Casting 


There are no particularly difficult prob- 
lems in casting except that the mountain 
dialect may be hard for some students to 
master. We had no trouble with this prob- 
lem as several members of the cast were 
North Carolinians and they helped the 
others with correct pronunciation. (See 
pronunciation list. ) 

The parts of Ole Hon and Uncle Billy 
are definite comedy types and should be 
played by actors with a good sense of 
comedy. 

Maw Falin, who speaks only a few 
lines, must be able to sound over fifty 
years of age. 


Directing 


In using penthouse style we kept in 
mind the fact that the audience was seated 
completely around us. Each scene was 
presented so that the spectators cou'd at 
least see one face and a profile at all times. 

Because of the close proximity of the 
audience, simplicity should prevail in all 
stage movement and pantomine. Enough 
movement to provide variety plus that 
necessary to the plot, gives all sections of 
the audience a chance to see the faces of 
all the actors at close range. By grouping 
the actors in imperfect triangles, a face 
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and a profile is always in view to at least 
part of the audience. Grouping to pro- 
vide this view at the expense of simplicity 
of stage movement should not be under- 
taken. For example, it took the movies a 
long time to realize that the character 
speaking need not be facing into the cam- 
era. The view of the effect of an actor’s 
speech on another actor may be extremely 
effective. In other words I think that the 
action necessary to the plot will in most 
cases be sufficient, with economy of move- 
ment the keynote. 

The actors come on the stage at the be- 
ginning of acts and scenes in complete 
blackout. This must be practiced for per- 
fect timing and to eliminate the possibility 
of damanged shins. If eyes are kept closed 
for a minute before the house lights go 
out it is easy to find places on the stage. 


Stage Problems 


four 500 w. spots hung so as to throw light 
on the acting area at a 45° angle. Perma- 
nent hooks in the cafeteria at the four 
corners of the acting area make lighting 
a penthouse style play only a matter of 
hanging up the spots and adjusting them. 

By using the raised tiers of seats that 
we have on hand we could seat 175 people 
with every seat a perfect one. 

One of the exits was eliminated by 
changing two or three lines, making no 
difference to the plot. 


Costuming 


No rented costumes need be_ used. 
Clothes such as those worn by mountain 
people are easily obtained from stored 
trunks. Care shou'd be taken to keep the 
characters from appearing as scare-crows 
for they should have a simple dignity 









































































































































about them and should not appear 
The stage was adequately lighted by ludicrous. 
COSTUME CHART 
ACT I ACT Il | ACT Ill 
Character Scene I Scene II Scene I | Scene II 
June Tolliver | One piece long cot- | Same. Same, plus; Same, plus thin| Same. 
ton dress. low shoes, gold chain with | 
| ribbed Fa — cross around | 
ing and rib-| neck. 
| bon. | 
Sal Tolliver Plain gingham house | | | 
dress, old slippers. | 
Bub Tolliver Old soft shirt, non- | Same. Same. Same. | Same. 
descript pair of dark | | 
trousers, high laced | 
| shoes. | | 
& ‘ i we 
Judd Tolliver | Old pair of trousers, | Same. | Same. | Same 
high laced shoes, | 
soft shirt, old worn | 
vest, slouch hat. Same. | | 
Uncle = on ven hat, pair | Same. Same. = eienet high | Same. 
eams | o ark trousers, | silk at; right | 
| high laced shoes. red vest, old fa- | 
| shioned Prince Al- | 
bert coat buttoned 
tightly in front. 
Ellie May Dred, homespun| Same. Same. Same. Same. 
Beams | dress. 
a — | | = 
Hannah Drab, homespun| Same. | | Same. | Same. 
Tolliver | dress, old worn | | 
shawl, no shoes or | | | 
| stockings. | | | 
Dave Tolliver | Faded shirt open at | Same. | Same. | Same. 
neck, pair of dark | 
| trousers, old shoes, | 
| leather belt and hol- | | 
ster, revolver in | | 
| holster. | 
en “4 - Gingham or _ calico | Same. | Same. Deca 
Tolliver | dress, old shoes, | 
| carries a pail. | | 
—$$—$_$_$<$<__— | ——— — | preeminence Koma . 
le H Drab, homespun | Same. | Striped dress, loud| Same. 
oe oe | dress below ankles, | | colors, large hat | 
'old shoes, faded | | trimmed with flow- | 
| sunbonnet, corncob | ers, shoes and. 
| pipe | | stockings. | 
Red Fox | Khaki trousers, be't- | Same. | Same. | Same. | Same. 
| ed coat same color, | | 
/moccasins, slouch | 
hat, rifle. } 
fate. 1 Soft white shirt, | No fishing| Same. Same 
ip alles black tie, dark brown | Tod. | | 
| riding trousers, high | | 
laced brown shoes, | | 
khaki hunting coat | | 
and cap, spy glass, | | | 
fishing rod. | | 
ees = a a 
Anne Saunders | Summer frock, straw | | Same 
hat, silk stockings, | 
matching shoes and | ) 
purse. | | 
Maw Falin | | Ragged, drab 
| | homespun 
dress, old 
[shoes shawl, 
‘| cane. 
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Pronunciation List 
l. berries—burries 13. was—wuz 
2. can’t—kaynt 14. care—keer 
3. nothing—nothin 15. always—allus 
4. home—hum 16. potato—pertater 
5. here—hyar 17. certain—sartin 
6. seen—seed 18. spoi.ed—spiled 
7. where—whare 19. heard—heerd 
8. that—thet 20. just—jest 
9. forget—forgit 21. learn—larn 
10. it—ut 22. whole—whul 
ll. what—whut 23. since—sense 
12. educated—eddicated 











Make-up 


Amateurs may take care of the make- 
up with no difficulty. As the audience is 
seated so close to the actors, care must be 
taken to use very little make-up. The 
characters are almost all well tanned with 
scraggly hair. Feet, ankles and arms are 
darkened. Sal Tolliver is very pale while 
Ann Saunders has straight make-up. 


Budget 


The furniture used can be obtained 
from almost any attic and should cost 
nothing. No set is necessary for pent- 
house production. Practically the only cost 
is the $25.00 royalty, and $10.50 for books, 
plus whatever may be spent for advertis- 
ing. 

Rehearsals 


One hour rehearsals every day after 
school for three weeks were held to learn 
lines and establish stage positions; then 
two weeks were spent polishing acts and 
scenes. Only one night rehearsal was 
necessary. 

Publicity 

Although we are just 80 miles from the 
famous Penthouse Theatre on the Uni- 
versity of Washington Campus, the idea 
of the penthouse or circus style play was 
new to most of our audience and made an 
appeal to people who had_ never seen this 
type of production. 

Some members of our audience said 
that they enjoyed the play far more than 
they did regular stage presentations be- 
cause they could see everything so much 
better. Presented either penthouse style 
or on a regulation stage, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine is good theatre and should 
please practically any type of audience. 


Incidental Music 


Twilight on the Trail, the theme song 
used in the motion picture, The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine, which may be ob- 
tained from any large music house, was 
played by the school orchestra before the 
play and between the acts. Between scenes 
the same number was played on the piano. 
The repetition of this number seemed to 
help the audience establish and keep the 
mood of the play. 


Educational Results 


The Trail of the Lonesome Pine was 
sandwiched in our regular production 
schedule which consists of an all-schoo! 
play and a senior play each year. With 
two exceptions, all of our cast had an 
opportunity to act that they may not 
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‘Tempo 
LTHOUGH a play as a whole 


should be performed at a given 

pace, depending upon its nature—. 
slow if tragic and more rapid if comedy or 
farce—the scenes within the same play 
constantly vary and require a different 
tempo in production. It is this change of 
pace, adapting the tempo to the nature 
and requirements of the particular scene, 
that does so much to make the play life- 
like, that adds variety, and that relieves 
the monotony of a performance. A com- 
mon fault of amateurs is to perform a 
play with monotonous “sameness” which 
is neither natural nor dramatic. The fol- 
lowing scene is illustrative of materiai 
which calls for acceleration and retarda- 
tion of pace. 


Thank You, Doctor* 


(Mrs. Lester has told the Doctor that she has 
a brother who is afflicted with the delusion that 
he has lost a valuable necklace. At the same 
time she has ordered a fine necklace on ap- 
proval. When the jewelry clerk comes for it, 
he is supposed to be the insane brother. The 
Doctor is holding Cort, the clerk, as Mrs. 
Lester is leaving.) 

Because of the action and the excite- 
ment of the scene at the beginning, the 
pace is rapid. The action is rapid as Cort 
breaks from the Doctor and catches Mrs. 
Lester before she gets to the door. The 
speeches follow each other rapidly, and 
Mrs. Lester, realizing the danger of the 
situation, speaks rapidly to calm Cort. 

Cort: (Freeing himself he pounces upon 
Mrs. Lester just as she reaches the door. He 
grabs her by the arm.): You shan’t go, come 
back here, you crook. (Throws her past him, 
and then gives her a push. He then turns upon 
the Doctor.) You're all crooks. Don’t you open 
that door, Nurse. (Nurse backs, leaving the door 
locked. He turns to Mrs. Lester.) You thief! 

Mrs. Lester> (Breaking down). Denny— 
Denny—Oh, this is awful! 

Cort: It’s terrible. 

Mrs. Lester: (Pleading) Denny—look at 
me—look at me. 


otherwise have had. The three perform- 
ances gave these students valuable expert- 
ence. It taught them how different audi- 
ences react to the same play. The timing 
of laughs, was learned by the second per- 
formance. These students will be hard to 
overlook when casting our next play. 

Our make-up, costume, property and 
advertising crews which had been studying 
the theory of these necessary jobs made a 
practical application of their study. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine in 
penthouse style, in my opinion, provides 
an opportunity for something new, some- 
thing different, for directors who like to 
deviate a little from the beaten path. 
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Cort: I’m looking at you all right, and if 
you try to— 

Mrs. Lester: Oh, he’s never been as bad as 
this before. (To Cort) Darling, it’s Nan, 
don’t you see? Your old Nan, your old Sis. 
You know me, dear? 

Cort: You bet I know you. (Grabs her wrists 
forcibly.) 

Mrs. Lester: (To Doctor who tries to assist 
her) No, please! Let me—I’m not afraid. 
He won’t hurt me. (To Cort) You wouldn’t 
hurt Nan, would you, Denny? Now listen dear, 
try to remember we all love you. 

Doctor: Yes, my boy, we’re all your friends. 


At this point the pace of the scene be- 

gins to retard. As the action practically 
ceases, and Cort is gradually calmed 
down, Mrs. Lester speaks more slowly and 
deliberately. Consequently, the tempo of 
the following portion of the scene gradu- 
ally retards. 
Mrs. Lester: (Reassuringly, she talks to him 
like a baby.) There, now, don’t worry about 
your pearls, you’re going to get them—that’s 
why we're here—to get your pearls back—don’t 
you see? (She starts laughing.) 

Cort: (Trying to remonstrate) But—but— 
I tell you— 

Doctor: My boy—She’s right. We're all your 
friends—all of us. And. you are gotng to find 
your pearls. 

Mrs. Lester: (Laughing) Of course—fool- 
ish boy. Now see how you've upset yourself, 
and all of us over nothing. (Putting her arm on 
his shoulder and pointing to Doctor.) Now 
listen to me. That man is going to find your 
pearls for you. That’s what he is, a “pearl 
finder’! He'll find them and then we'll go 
home, you and I—and we’ll make a nice big 
fire in the grate—just the sort you like—and 
sit and talk and tell stories—you know. Just 
pals. Don’t you remember when you were a 
kiddie? It was always your old Nan who came 
to you in your troubles? Well, it’s like that 
now, dear. You're in trouble—great trouble— 
and Nan’s helping you. Nan and this gentle- 
man here. We're both helping you. (Cort is 
now sé€parated from the others. During the last 
few speeches Mrs. Lester nods her head trying 
to convince him. Cort becomes mystified with 
these nods, looks from the Doctor to the Nurse, 
sees they are nodding, and he begins nodding. 
He suddenly comes to his senses and yells out.) 

As Cort comes back to his senses and 
yells out, the scene suddenly reverts to the 
previous rapid pace and continues at that 
pace through the next several short 
speeches. 

Cort: Say! What’s going on here? I want 
my pearls. 

Mrs. Lester: Of course you do. I’ve got 
them—I’ve got them. 

Cort: Yes, you've got them. 

Mrs. Lester: But I don’t want them. And 
the Doctor doesn’t want them. 

Doctor: No, my son. 

Mrs. Lester: Nor the Nurse. 

Nurse Gray: I should say not. 

Mrs. Lester: There! Don’t you see? 

Here, as Cort thinks he understands the 
situation, the scene slows down again and 
continues for several speeches at a moder- 
ate, deliberate pace. Cort’s pantomime 
and his action, as well as his lines, are calm 
and deliberate. 





Stage Door Canteen Fund 


N page 24 appears a statement concern- 

ing the Stage Door Canteen Fund 
which demands the attention of all dramatics 
directors. We feel that the high school thea- 
tre should play a leading role in supporting 
this timely and worth while cause. All funds 
given by high school dramatics groups to 
this Fund will go far in furthering the work 
of the American Theatre Wing in establish- 
ing canteens for the benefit of our boys in 
the armed forces. Again, we urge that you 
make it a point to read carefully “Call 
from Uncle Sam” on page 24.—Ebiror. 











Cort: Well, my heavens! (Suddenly sees 
light.) Oh—oh—oh! (Crosses to Doctor, puts 
his finger to his own head and nods toward 
Mrs. Lester.) Is she—huh? (Doctor smiles 
and nods “Yes.’): Oh, Gee! Why didn’t you 
tell me? 

Mrs. Lester: (Has not noticed the panto- 
mime.) There now, you see, everything is all 
right now, Buddy. 

Cort: (Grinning) Oh sure, everything’s all 
right now. 

Mrs. Lester: (Surprised at his change, but 
playing her game to the end,) Now, you are 
like yourself again—like the blessed old Brother 
you are. 

Cort: That’s it, blessed old brother. Of 
course you are Nan, my dear old Sis. (He pats 
both her cheeks with his hands. The Doctor 
signals the Nurse to unlock the door, Cort turns 
to Doctor.) Doctor, you'll have to pardon me 
for all this disturbance, but I didn’t recognize 
her. It has been years since I saw her. Hasn’t 
it, Sis . 


As Cort discovers what is taking place 
behind his back and rushes to catch Mrs. 
Lester, the scene quickly builds to a rapid 
pace again and continues at a more rapid 
pace than at any other time in scene be- 
cause of the excitement and struggle. The 
lines are spoken rapidly and the speeches 
follow each other rapidly. 


(He turns to her. But during the speech 
to the Doctor, she has been slipping to the front 
door with the Nurse. He sees her, dodges be- 
low Doctor and catches her before Nurse can 
open the door.) : No, you don’t! No, you don’t! 
I brought a necklace up here, and you’ve got 
to give it to me. (Nurse now flings door open.) 

Mrs. Lester: Doctor—help! He’s twisting my 
arm. (Doctor seizes Cort. They struggle.) : 
Denny—Denny, let me go—I haven’t got them, 
I left them in the dressing room. 

Cort: (Still clinging to Mrs. Lester as Doc- 
tor is trying to force him away.) You lie! 

Mrs. Lester: (Jn pain): Doctor—Doctor— 
he’s hurting me—Oh! (With one tremendous 
effort he forces Cort to release his hold on Mrs. 
Lester. Doctor is now above Cort, holding him, 
with his arms pinioned behind him. Cort’s 
knees are bending and he is near collapse.) : 
Nurse—telephone the asylum—for an ambu- 
lance. 

Nurse Gray: Yes, Doctor. (Pantomimes call, 
merely yelling something to increase the excite- 
ment. ) 

Doctor: Mrs. Lester, go—quickly—go! 

Mrs. Lester: (Hysterically) Oh, I can’t— 
I can’t. 

Doctor: (Sternly): Go! 

Mrs. Lester: Be gentle with him, Doctor. 
Promise you'll be gentle with my brother. 

Cort: (Struggling with Doctor) Oh, you 
devil. P 

Mrs. Lester: Denny—Denny—/( Kisses him on 
cheek.) Good-bye Denny. (Goes quickly to 
door, then turns waving good-bye.) Thank 
you, Doctor. Thank you, Doctor. (Exits.) 





* Copyright by Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Reprinted by permission of the 
Author and Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Exercises in Make-up 
B, PROF. RAY E. HOLCOMBE 
Department of Drama, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up are welcomed by Prof. 
Holcombe. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 














Analysis of the Make-up Job 


N the last article you were asked to find 
some pictures which gave dominant 
clues to characterization by means of a 

hat, a beard, hair-dress, glasses, etc. 

Now, if each member of the make-up 
class, in turn, will present his pictures for 
study, we can see whether we agree that 
the clues he has picked are the ones which 
determine our impression of each picture. 
Let us suppose that we are shown four 
pictures: 1. Helen Hayes as Queen Vic- 
toria; 2. A Maharajah; 3. A typical pro- 
fessor, and 4. Maurice Evans as Falstaff. 
By looking at the pictures from a distance, 
and by using a card to block out one fea- 
ture and then another, we see that the im- 
pression of each character is conveyed 
principally by certain dominant dress 
clues ; that is, 

In the Helen Haye’s picture—the dress, 
the headdress, and hair-do. 

In the Maharajah’s picture — the tur- 
ban, collar band of the costume. 

In the professor’s picture — the horn- 
rimmed glasses and parted hair. 

In Maurice Evan’s picture—wide brim- 
med hat, costume, beard and eyebrows. 

Careful study of pictures of this type 
leads us to the amazing conclusion that 
characterizations which we have thought 
of as masterpieces of grease paint manipu- 
lation give their strongest and most im- 
portant impressions through dominant 
dress clues. An appreciation of this fact 
leads us to our first step in make-up 
analysis. 

1. Dominant dress clues will, in a num- 
ber of instances, accomplish the 
major steps in the make-up of char- 
acter impression. 


To clear up any misunderstanding, we 
will explain that we are proceeding in re- 
verse of the usual order pursued in make- 
up study. Instead of applying grease 
paint, asking the actor to mimick the ex- 
pressions of the character, and then add- 
ing costume and accessories, we are leaving 
grease paint to final consideration after 
we have exhausted other possibilities. How 
practical is this, since we do not have our 
costumes until the last minute? Of course, 
we urge an early dress rehearsal, but, even 
without the use of the actual costumes, we 
may analyze the dress clues by means of 
sketches, pictures, and by substitution of 
make-shift hats, “curtain” capes, and ex- 
periments with hair-do’s. One of the most 
gratifying results of such experiment 1s 
finding that the actor begins to “mime” 
the character better, and that the make-up 
artist sees a revelation of the characteris- 
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tics upon which he can later capitalize in 
further work. 


N working toward the next step in analy- 

sis, let us again study our pictures. In 
the Falstaff picture, we note that the head 
is large, and that the features are widely 
spaced. In the professor’s picture, how- 
ever, we see that the head, although wide 
at the forehead, narrows down, and the 
features are closer together. By experi- 
menting with a few available properties 
such as glasses, hats, etc., we can deter- 
mine which of the class members would be 
best suited to represent each character. 
From these trials we see that the struc- 
tural make-up of the actor adds to the 
relative surety with which we receive 
strong and accurate clues to characteriza- 
tion. It is forcefully shown us that the 
wrong structural characteristics may nul- 
lify all other efforts toward providing 
significant make-up clues. We see, now, 
why the director did not cast the buxom, 
round-faced girl in the part of the little 
old lady, even though her line reading was 
excellent. We further see why the cast is 
warned at first rehearsals against getting 
hair-cuts, since we can see that a close 
hair cut may change the shape of the head 
beyond the possibilities of repair by dress, 
coloring, or grease paint. We are now 
ready to set down our second step. 

2. Structural make-up of the actor, if 
in harmony with the characteriza- 
tion, will bear out and further the 
progress toward dominant, accurate 
im pression. 


N further analyzing the make-up needs 
of characters, we see that, in certain 
instances, the complexion color stands out 
as the dominant note. We see that a yel- 
lowish-brown complexion plus a_ turban 
equals a Hindu, that a reddish or tan com- 
plexion suggests health, that a p2le yellow 
or a sallow complexion suggests age, in- 
activity, or poor health. We now come to 
our third step. 

3. Correct complexion color, in con- 
junction with dress and _ structural 
clues will establish the over-all pic- 
ture of nationality, age, or state of 
health. 


P to this point we have considered 

those elements which are concerned 
with the character (1) as a type in (2) 
“still life,’ not in action. Our concern 
now, is to move on to individualization 
and to activity in characterization. The 
skillful actor individualizes the make-up 
of his character by bringing into play cer- 
tain muscles which outwardly signify his 





High School Theatre in 
Wartime 


HE need of eliminating extracurricular 

activities which do not make direct con- 
tributions to the war program is stressed in 
the “High-School Victory Corps” program 
announced recently by the United States 
Office of Education. There is danger, how- 
ever, that this suggestion may cause irrepar- 
able damage to the program of many schools, 
if no serious effort is made to distinguish be- 
tween activities that do not contribute di- 
rectly to the war program and those which 
do. We have called this situation to the 
attention of John W. Studebaker, Commis- 
siner, United States Office of Education. 


The High School Theatre, which is very 
much in the nature of an extracurricular ac- 
tivity in the majority of schools, is definitely 
making direct contributions to the war effort. 
These contributions we are calling to the at- 
tention of Commissioner Studebaker. At the 
same time we feel it is your solemn duty as 
a director of dramatics to write Mr. Stude- 
baker at once, pointing out just how your 
high school theatre is contributing to the na- 
tional program, and request that the Office of 
Education make it unmistakably clear that 
the High School Theatre be given even 
greater support at this crucial time, rather 
than have its program curtailed.—EbirTor. 











character traits. We can try this out by 
asking each member, in turn, to speak the 
lines of a character. By observation of 
this experiment we learn that (1) in some 
instances the mimetic portrayal of the 
character is so suggestive that we need 
little or no further make-up, and (2) in 
most instances, we need to point up the 
mimetic pattern by artful use of grease 
paint. We further observe that whatever 
we do in applying grease paint, it must 
conform to the mimetic portrayal, using 
this pattern as a guide for the shadows 
and highlights. And thus we continue to 
our fourth and fifth steps. 


4. Mimetic portrayal by the actor will 
tend to heighten the dress and struc- 
tural clues, and will tend to individ- 
ualize the character. 

5. Accentuation of certain features 
should be determined by the mimetic 
possibilities of the actor, and they 
will point up the traits of the char- 
acter, 

Now that we have a five point program 
for analysis of make-up, we will proceed, 
in our next assignment, to apply it to the 
problems in specific plays. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Choose two characters from a 
play for make-up analysis. Search out 
the clues given by the author, mimic 
the characters yourself before a mir- 
ror, try adding suggestive properties, 
talk over the characters with your di- 
rector, and then set down an analysis 
under the five headings given in this 
article. 

2. If you wish to try a knottier 
problem — make an analysis of the 
make-up of the witches in Macbeth, 
making each one an individual char- 
acter. ; 
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Question: The price of lumber in our vicin- 
ity has gone up and I was wondering if there 
was some sort of a short cut by which a run 
of stairs can be made without using 1”x10” or 
1”x12” stock lumber for the stringers? 


Answer: Yes, there is. Not only can you 
avoid using the wide lumber for the stringers, 
but you can use up all those short scraps of 
1”x6” and 1”x8” that you have been saving. 
The riser and tread form for each step is cut 
from a scrap of 1”x6” or 1"x8”. This triangle is 
butted against the edge of a 1”x6” which forms 
the body of your stringer and is toenailed into 
position. This joint may be reinforced with a 
short batten of additional scrap material. The 
second tread and riser form is nailed above the 
first in the same manner and so on up the full 
length of the stairway until the stringer is com- 
plete. The stringers should be spaced about 
18” apart, never more than 2’-0”. The accom- 
panying diagram illustrates this method of 
construction. 


Question: We cannot find plans for the con- 
struction of a tip jack. Could you help us de- 
sign a jack of this nature that could be adjust- 
ed to different angles without tearing it all 
apart? 

Answer: Like all scenery that is to be shifted 
by rolling, the success of a tip jack is depen- 
dent upon the quality of the castor on which 
it rolls. These castors should have at least a 
three inch rubber tired wheel and be equipped 
with ball bearings at the axel and the swivel. 
Since good castors will last indefinitely for stage 
work and because they can be easily shifted 
from one unit to another for different purposes, 
it is highly recommended that the better qual- 
ity castor be purchased. There are several con- 
cerns manufacturing this type of castor such as 
the Colson Corporation, Elvria, Ohio; The 
Nutting Truck Co., Faribault, Minn.; and The 


Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. The purpose 
of the tip jack is simple. It permits the scenery, 
while in position on stage, to stand vertically 
with the weight of the scenery resting on the 
floor. To shift it, the scenery is tipped off stage 
which throws its weight onto the special “tip 
jack” and its castors. The base of the tip jack 
is made of a piece of 1”x6” about 3’ long with 
the castors attached to either end by 3” stove 
bolts or carriage bolts. To the face of thi» 
1”x6” are screwed two 3’ lengths of 1”x4”s on 
edge with a 34” space left between them. Into 
this 34” space are attached the ends of the 
stiffmer and brace. If you are planning on 
making the jack adjustable round off the ends 
of the stiffner and brace and fasten them be- 
tween the 1”x4”s with a single carriage bolt and 
wing nut. The opposite end of the brace is 
attached to the diagonal by another carriage 
bolt and wing nut. The pitch of the jack can be 
regulated by moving the brace either up or 
down along the diagonal, drilling a second hole 
and rebolting. 

Two jacks are required for each wall unit 
that is to be rolled. A stiffner batten of 1”x3” 
is attached to the flats near the top and the 
diagonals of the jack are hinged or screwed to 
this. The base of the flats are stiffened by a 
1”x6” or 1”x8” with its 6” or 8” side screwed 
to the stiles. The base of the tip jack is pin 
hinged to this lower stiffner. Where it is possi- 
ble it is best to run a diagonal brace from this 
lower stiffner to the outer end of the tip jack 
to prevent the jack from being torn from the 
flats should it strike an obstruction in rolling. 
The pitch of the tip jack should be adjusted 
for each load that it is expected to carry. If the 
angle is too slight on a wall that has a heavy 
fireplace attached to the face of the scenery 
and jack has a tendency to fall forward on its 
face while rolling, and if the angle is too great, 
the unit will require too much stage space for 
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National Speech Convention 


E have received word that the annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech, American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association, and Speech 
Correction Association, will be held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago on Dec. 28-30. 


While many conventions are being can- 
celled due to the war situation, the officers 
of the associations mentioned above are of 
the opinion that speech and the educational 
theatre are playing an exceedingly important 
role in the war effort and that a national 
convention is essential to coordinate all 
speech programs in the interest of the na- 
tional effort. Further details may be secured 
from R. L. Corwright, Executive Secretary, 
N. A. T.S., Wayne University. Detroit, Mich 











storage and be difficult to raise into a vertical 
position. 


Question: 1 should appreciate some infor- 
mation on the use of Texolite in scene painting. 


Answer: Texolite is the trade name of the 
casein paints now offered for sale by most paint 
stores. As you know this is a water color paint 
that is sold in pulp form in one gallon and 
five gallon containers. It is available in pure 
white, tints and saturated colors. Many theatre 
organizations have switched to the pure white 
Texolite in preference to the whiting commonly 
used as the basis for most scene paint. The 
advantages of casein paint over whiting are nu- 
merous. It cuts the required painting time 
by about ™% since no sizing coat is necessary 
for the casein will cover over old paint without 
its bleeding through. It does not leave brush 
marks. There is but a slight difference in the 
brilliance between the wet pigment and its ap- 
pearance when dry. It does not spoil easily. It 
is not necessary to add glue to it except when 
there is a great deal of dry pigment added. It 
is flexible and may be used for drop or roller 
curtain painting. It has a pleasant odor and 
will keep indefinitely if a film of water is kept 
over the paint and the lid of the container 
kept in position. 

The white casein paint is mixed a little thin- 
ner for scene painting than is recommended by 
the directions printed on the container. Place 
the desired amount of casein pulp in a bucket 
and add water slowly, working the paste to 
absorb the water until the correct consistency 
is obtained. This should approximate the dens- 
ity of cream. The white casein paint is tinted 
to the desired hue by adding the regular colored 
scene paint. The dry pigments are first mixed 
with water and then added, a little at a time, 
to the casein until the correct hue is obtained. 


Question: We need a cornice for a setting 
we are building. Could you give us a few 
suggestions as to how it is built and is it pos- 
sible to avoid the slot that must be cut into the 
flats in order to fasten it to the setting? 


Answer: The cornice itself is not difficult to 
build. The smart designer selects those moldings 
carried in stock by the local lumber dealer and 
combines those with stock lumber to create a cor- 
nice that is pleasing in appearance and still 
easy to build. The accompanying sketch illus- 
trates the manner of combining crown, % 
round, panel and cove molding with standard 
1°x3” and 1”x2” to form a cornice. Pattern 
supports are cut and to these are nailed the 
molding and stock materials. These sunvorts 
should be placed about 3’ along the length of 
the cornice. 

The simplest method of attaching a, cornice 
to the setting without defacing the flats is by 
attaching strip iron hooks to the rear edge of 
the supports. These hooks engage the top rail 
of the flats. If it becomes necessary to lock 
the cornice into place it may be done by drill- 
ing through the outer sides of the hooks and 
screwing through these holes into the back of 
the rails. 
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GUIDE 


TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND A anne ane ee addressed to each firm aoe 
i i ri ttracti t . 
SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES Write todiy. Mention ‘the ‘High School Thespian 


—— 





“DISTINCTIVE 


STAGE 


EQUIPMENT” 


© VELOUR CURTAINS 
© CURTAIN TRACKS 
®OLIO CURTAINS 
e°CYCLORAMAS 


¢ AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
*PAINTED DROPS 
®*AND SETTINGS 
°CYKE PROPS 


eINTERIOR FLATS 
° LIGHTING EQUIP. 
° STAGE HARDWARE 

° AND RIGGING 

¢ MOTOR CONTROLS 











10% DISCOUNT TO 
THESPIAN TROUPES 


Send for Catalog 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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A Means of Buying Through a Single Source 
All Supplies and Equipment for the Theatre 


Write for Catalogue H 


1430 Broadway 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Lights 
Costumes 
Fabrics 
Draperies 

Stage Hardware 
Make-Up 
Scenery 
Equipment 
Sound Records 
Paints 


New York City Rigging 





BROADWAY COSTUMING 


A You, too, can have costuming direct 
from the firm that costumes more 
legitimate and non-professional shows 
than any other in America—at IN- 
SIDE prices. 
Thus, straight from the largest cos- 
tume source in the East, you will 
enjoy professional costuming at amaz- 
ingly low net rental rates. We guar- 
antee satisfaction by shipping ‘‘open 
account”’ if requested. rite us for 
estimates and complete details. 


> EAVES Costume Co., Inc. 


Eaves Building 
IS} W. 46th Street 
New York Citv 
Established 1870 








# COSTUMES 


COKER 





Scenery, Library Service, 
Everything from One House 


MAYBE YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW: 


that with rising costs here and there, there is one place 
that can give you the same Service at the same Rates, and 
in addition will help you with any problem of Production— 
also will suggest Popular Recent Releases, as well as 
Successful Old Favorites. 


We ship OPEN ACCOUNT—TRANSPORTATION PAID— 
Service must please you or we adjust without question. 


Send for our latest CATALOG. 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 
46-52 South Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


10% Educational Discount 
Manufacturers and Designers of Stage Curtains, Tracks, 
Rigging, Stage Lighting Equipment for School and Munic- 
ipal Auditoriums, Churches, Clubs, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SCENIC STUDIOS, INC. 


1611 Davenporé St. 4605 North Sheridan Rd. 
Omaha, Nebraska Chicago, Illinois 


COSTUMES FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


We supply on rental costumes to 90% of the schools and 
colleges throughout the United States. Our rates are 
within your budget and our service is prompt and efficient. 


BROOKS COSTUME COMPANY 


1150 Sixth Ave. New York City 








CURTAIN GOES UP... 


We are better than ever equipped with 


Costumes - Wigs - Accessories - Make-Up 
for 
DRAMA—OPERA—HISTORY—PAGEANT, Etc. 
fone character or a whole show] 

CLASSIC x&x&% COMIC *x%% MELODRAMA 


Thousands of choice costumes and wigs from TAMS of 
N. Y. now added by recent purchase. 





To get intelligent quotations please submit title, cast, 
setting, production date, etc. 


For the service you have always wanted consult 


COLORADO COSTUME CO. 
1751 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Clancy has been a ‘'name" in the theater for 56 years. 
Famous Contour Curtains, curtain tracks and controls, and 
stage hardware made by Clancy are to be found in 
theaters and civic auditoriums all over the world. 


J. R. CLANCY, INC. 


1010 West Belden Ave., Syracuse, New York 





STAGE LIGHTING 


YES! we still have a limited supply of Spot- 
lights, Floodlights, Lighting Effects and Col- 
ored Gelatines for the School Stage. We also 
manufacture Stereopticons. ORDER NOW. 


Newton Stage Lighting Co. 
253 W. 14th Street New York, N. Y. 


——— 








ORDER NOW 


THESPIAN FELT LETTERS 


See Your Troupe Sponsor for Price List 


The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 





THESPIAN JEWELRY 
and 





PINS OR CHARMS 


Plain Sterling Silver... 

Plain Gold Plated ........ vive aecere 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.. 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.... 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires... 3.50 
1OK (with Guard) 3 Sapphires or 3 Pearls 5.00 
10K (with Guard) 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 
1OK (no Guard) 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls. 4.75 


GUARDS 
Sterling Silver, N..... Sa ak eo 90 


Gold Plated, N................. teceeee 
STATIONERY 


Two quires minimum quantity furnished 
at these prices. 
Special No. 1227-42 Polo Cloth—7!/,"x10!/.” @ 75¢ a quire 
No. 1235-42 Monarch Balfour Ivory Cloth— 

2 Quires @ $1.25 per quire; 5 Quires @ 95c per quire 
No. 1236-42 Balfour Ivory Cloth, folded sheets— 

2 Quires @ $1.20 per quire; 5 Quires @ 95c per quire 
{All orders for Thespian jewelry and stationery must 
be countersigned by the National Secretary-Treasurer, 

College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio). 
Write us for special requirements. 


HIGH SCHOOL RINGS GIFTS CUPS 
PINS MEDALS TROPHIES 
GOLD FOOTBALLS DIPLOMAS CHARMS 
DANCE FAVORS INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OFFICIAL JEWELERS TO THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


STATIONERY 
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BRAND NEW 
PLAYS 


Low and Non-royalty 
Three Acts 


SUB-DEB SUE 
by Olive Price 
MINUS A MILLION 
by fean Lee Latham 
YOUNG ADVENTURE 
by George Savage 
CALLING ALL GHOSTS 
by James Stone 
MAIN STREET PRINCESS 
by Boyce Loving 
HARMONY HOUSE 
by Conrad Seiler 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING 
by Glenn Hughes 


PROM KING 
by Esther Olson 
WHAT A BOY 
by Conrad Seiler 
MA’S NEW HUSBAND 
by Leland Price 
JUMPIN’ JUPITER 
by Kurtz Gordon 
GRANDMA STEPS OUT 
by Eloise Keeler 
HOME CAME HATTIE 
by fay Tobias 
MR. COOK’S TOUR 
by Leland Price 


New One Acts 


PARTED ON HER WED. 
DING MORN, or MORE 
TO BE PITIED THAN 
TO BE SCORNED 

by Leland Price 


WHEN SHAKESPEARE’S 
LADIES MEET 
by Charles George 


THE DOCTOR FROM 
DUNMORE 
by Dillon & Leary 


THREE STRANGERS 
CAME TO SHERWOOD 
by Mary T. Pyle 


THE LAST WORD IN MAKE-UP, 
by Dr. Rudolph Liszt. Practi- 
cal, unique, authoritative, illus- 
trated handbook. Price: $1.65. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Scene from Almost Summer as given by the Junior Class of the Madison, South Dakota, 


High School (Thespian Troupe No. 302). 


Miss Mabel Phelps, director. 











News about interesting and important events in the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged to contribute brief articles concerning their majer 
actwities from month to month. 


Columbus, Neb. 


RAMATICS activities at the Columbus 

High School for last season included the 
musical play, We Hold These Truths, presented 
on Armistice Day, the presentation of Night 
of January 16 as the first major play of the 
year, and sponsorship of the district drama 
festival on February 20. The Happy Journey, 
entered by Columbus High School, was the only 
play rated superior. The season closed in May 
with the production of the Senior Class play, 
june Mad. Miss Frances Bliss had charge of 
dramatics. 


Snyder, Tex. 


ITH Rose Marie Clawson in charge, mem- 

bers of the Thespian Troupe 102 of the 
Snyder High School climaxed a year of activity 
with a program of three one-act plays given for 
the pleasure of a large audience early in May. 
The program included Parting at Imsdorf, 
Sparklin’?’ and The Cocklepfiefer Case. The 
year saw the production of three major plays: 
The Cat and the Canary, in November, It’s 
Papa Who Pays, in January, and Headlines, in 
March. The season also included several other 
one-act plays presented for student assembly. 
Activities closed with an impressive banquet at 
the Manhattan Hotel. Miss Clawson announced 
the names of the outstanding Thespians of the 
year at the close of the banquet. Principal 
M. E. Stanfield was one of the guests present. 
A large group of students qualified for member- 
ship as a result of the year’s busy schedule. 


Miller, S. Dak. 
RS. M. W. PANGBURN presented. a cut- 


ting from the play, Green Pastures, as the 
main attraction at the installation ceremony and 
banquet for Troupe No. 457 of the Miller High 
School held during the spring semester. With 
Miss Alice Scott as sponsor, twelve new members 
were admitted to Thespian membership. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony the evening was spent in 
dancing. Productions for the year were :Ador- 
able Age, a Junior class play given on December 
2, 3; The Barretts, given by the Seniors on 
May 8, and an evening of one-act plays pro- 
duced and directed by the Playcrafters and 
staged on March 11. Another outstanding event 
of the year was the production of an original 
pageant, Song of the Ages, by Thesnians late 
in October.—Beverly Dearborn, Secretary. 





Snohomish, Wash. 


INCE the formation of Troupe No. 463 

under the direction of Mr. J. Carrell Lundy, 
during the 1940-41 school season, thespians 
have had a busy career at the Snohomish High 
School. The 1940-41 season saw the production 
of three major plays, Cross My Heart, Fools 
Rush In, and The Importance of Being Earnest. 
The season also included the production of a 
three-act play, Hansel and Gretel, by students 
of the Junior High School. The 1941-42 season 
began with a one-act play, Family Interlude, 
the proceeds going to the Orthopedic Hospital 
of Seattle. The all-school production of It 
Can’i Happen Here proved the most successful 
event of the year. In March, Thespians gave 
Congratulations William in “penthouse style,” 
this being the second play to be produced on 
this plan at this school. The season closed with 
a production of Tons of Money by the senior 
class late in the spring. Other events of the 
year were the Thespians’ trip to Seattle for the 
Drama Conference, and the Thespian initiation 
which was addressed by Mrs. Burton-James of 
the Repertory Playhouse of Seattle. Thespians 
closed their season with the annual drama ban- 
quet, a formal affair held at the Canyon Creek 
Lodge. Mr. Lundy has charge of this lively 
Thespians organization and directs all major 
plays.—Pat McGuinness, Secretary. 


Carteret, N. J. 


WO full length plays were given during the 

1941-42 season at the Cartaret High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 426), with Mrs. Harriet 
J. Lehrer directing. Cross My Heart was given 
on February 19, 20, under the sponsorship of 
the Senior class. In March the Juniors followed 
with a performance of June Mad. The season 
also included the production of several one-act 
plays, and a Memorial Day pageant. Thespians 
attended performances of Junior Mgss and 
Claudia during the season. The Thespian ini- 
tiation on June 15 proved a most pleasant event, 
with many alumni members in attendance. A 
banquet followed the ceremony, with Mrs. 
Lehrer directing the event. A toal of eleven 
students were admitted.—Eulalie Beech, Sec- 
retary. 
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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


School of Drama of The Art Institute of Chicago 
Maurice Gnesin, Head oy Mary Agnes Doyle, Ass't Head 
ACTING @ DIRECTING @ PRODUCTION @ _ DESIGN 
Student Acting Company Accredited: BFA and MFA Degrees 
For Information address: Registrar, Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, The Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 


Bob Jones College 


Cleveland, Tennessee 





offers a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with a major in speech. Curri- 
culum includes general speech, 
public-speaking, debate, inter- 





pretation, characterization, 
radio, acting, scene and cos- 
tume design, production. 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH-DRAMA 
English Dramatic Art Speech 


A four-year college course in three years, with a liberal arts background. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


Entering Dates: Jan. 4, May 10, Sept. 7, 1943. 
ADRIAN M. NEWENS, Director, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to OF TECHNOLOGY 


B.A., B.F.A. and M.A. degrees. 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma : . , 

Four year professional college course in acting, produc- 
tion or playwriting leading to A.B. degree. Eight pro- 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
ductions annually in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


and Participation 





Radio 
Graduates may be certified to teach. “ete ; 
A clinic for the correction of 


speech difficulties is main- 
tained, and private instruction 
in speech and music is offered 
without additional cost above 
regular academic tuition. 





An AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 
to take a degree in speech in 
the wholesome atmosphere of 
a Christian college. 





Henry Boettcher, Head* 


Acting and Production: 
Douglas McLean, Mary 
Morris, Robert Gill. 


Playwriting and History 


Stage Design: Lloyd Wen- 
inger. 

Technical Direction, Stage 
Lighting: George Kim- 


Address Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Acting President, 


Instruction Available in all Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee, 








Phases of Speech. University Theatre in Connection. #. wi pear me ‘ weet ean Jon cabdinnen onl Geen 
. oice an eech: it tage Movement an u- 
E. TURNER STUMP, Director | ‘Warman Skinner. aceeee kewars 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Schneider. 








Schrader Kimberly. 


* On leave of absence. 


Fencing: Joseph Harsky. 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Lindbergh Pashall, Troupe 505, Puryear, Tenn., 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with ‘'most prolific 
play production organization in America" 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMORE BROWN 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
44 South El Molino Avenue, 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions 





CHAS. F. PRICKETT 


Pasadena, California 
fields. 





School of Drama 


Seattle, Wash. 


Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Execative Director 





UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio, 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
Highly selected student body. A.B., A.'M., and 
B.L.1. degrees. 

Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 








@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 








1941-42 Season 


Continued from the October issue) 


. BEST THESPIAN HONOR ROLL 


Harold Ryerson, Clifton Clerke, Troupe 276, 
Mineola, N. Y., High School. 

Franklin Freeman, Nina Howell, Troupe 26/7, 
Cheney, Wash., High School. 

Jack Gilbert, Troupe 274, Tomah, Wis., High 
School. 

Marilyn Barnett, Troupe 29, Ashland, Ohio, 
High School. 

Doris Baugher, Dorothy Sternat, Troupe 484, 
Biglerville, Pa., High School. 

Robert Axtmann, Troupe 479, Rayen High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

J. T. Peterson, Hazel Aland, Troupe 480, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, High School. 

Helen Meyer, Troupe 482, Logan, Iowa, High 
School. 

Madelyn Mills, Ruth Ocheltree, Troupe 483, 
Richwood, W. Va., High School. 

Joe Barker, Troupe 487, Fayetteville, W. Va., 
High School. 

Ray Donegan, Troupe 488, Hot Springs, S. 
Dak., High School. 

Charlotte Garner, Troupe 493, 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 


Kiser 


High 
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Jean Wardell, Troupe 495, Andrew Jackson 
High School, Miami, Fla. 

Don Sprague, Selma Heaton, 
Mishawaka, Ind., High School. 

Pepper Gluck, Grace Hyatt, Bill Wickersham, 
Troupe 497, Minerva, Ohio, High School. 

Tom Tracy, Troupe 501, Salinas, Calif., Union 
High School. 


Troupe 496, 











High School. 
Barbara Hatten, Lorraine Hegvold, Troupe 
506, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 
Carl Dempsey, Troupe 508, Scott High School, 

Madison, W. Va. 

Leon Moulden, Marjorie Baker, Marjorie Burt- 
ner, Troupe 509, Huntington Beach, Calif., 
Union High School. 

Janet Duffy, Ann Neill, Dick Steckel, Troupe 
510, Davenport, Iowa, Senior High School. 
Darlene Clark, Annabelle Williams, Troupe 511, 

St. John’s Academy, Wichita, Kan. 

Billy Lee, Troupe 514, Magnolia, Ark., High 
School. 

Robert Hamilton, Carolyn Johnson, Troupe 
515, East Aurora, N. Y., High School. 

Bob Snyder, Troupe 517, Gunnison, 
County High School. 

Patsy Davidson, Troupe 518, Highland Park, 

Mich., High School. 


Colo., 





Cast for the production of The Poor Nut at the Woodland, California, High School (Thespian 


Troupe No. 408). 


Edward C. Bode, director. 
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* A CALL fom UNCLE SAM x 


NCLE SAM is calling upon all high schools for an urgently-needed contribu- 
| | tion to the war effort. The request comes through the Non-Professional Theatre 

Relations Committee of the AMERICAN THEATRE WING. Here are the facts: 
Uncie Sam wants schools to give on additional performance of some regularly- 
scheduled full-length during the fall semester, with the net proceeds of that perform- 
ance being turned over to the AMERICAN THEATRE WING. If you cannot schedule 
such a performance by January 1, 1943, you may make your contribution from 
funds of your dramatic organization now on hand or from funds collected through 
some special project sponsored by your Thespian Troupe, such as a candy sale, 
dance, or other affair approved by your school. No set amount has been designated 
for each Thespian school. Contributions from $1.00 and up will be welcomed. 


W hat is the AMERICAN THEATRE WINGP AMERICAN THEATER WING is made up of 
professional and non-professional theatre people united for the purpose of providing 
theatre entertainment for the men in our armed forces. The professional theatre is 
represented by such well-known figures as Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt, Lynne Fontanne, 
Katharine Cornell, and John Mason Brown. The non-professional theatre is repre- 
sented by Garrett H. Leverton. Cooperating organizations include the National 
Theatre Conference, the American Educational Theatre Association, THE NATIONAL 
THESPIAN Dramatic Honor Society FoR HIGH SCHOOLS, and various state groups. 


How Will This Money Be Used? You probably have read about the Stage Door 
Canteen, 42nd Street, New York City. Approximately 1,000 American, Canadian and 
British soldiers and sailors visit the Canteen daily, for entertainment, comradeship and 
refreshments. The Canteen is managed exclusivly by theatre people. Mingling with 
the boys are stars from the stage, screen and radio. Serving refreshments are Broad- 
way stars familiar to us all. These theatre people give their time and services entirely 
free of charge. So successful has been the work of the Canteen that a motion picture 
of its activities will soon be made by a major film studio. You probably have heard the 
weekly coast-to-coast radio program which emanates from the Canteen. 


The War Department is so impressed with the work. of the Canteen that it has asked 
the AMERICAN THEATRE WING to establish similar Canteens in many of the other 
larger cities in the country. The theatre people have accepted the challenge. Canteens 
are now being established in Boston, Washington, Dallas, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 
Others will be established soon. While services and entertainment will be provided 
free of charge, funds will be needed to purchase food and other incidentals needed 
to operate the Canteens successfully. HERE Is WHERE YOUR CONTRIBUTION ENTERS 
THE PICTURE. The amount your Troupe contributes, be it large or small, will go 
far in meeting this urgent need. 


What You Must Do Now. Discuss this matter at once with your Thespian 
Troupe members and with your school officials. Designate as soon as possible the 
performance which you plan to devote to this cause. If you will not have a major 
production this fall, plan a performance of one-act plays, or a special assembly 
program, or a dance, or some other worth while project. Announce that the net 
proceeds of your performance or project will be your school’s contribution to 
UNcLE Sam’s call for funds to operate the Stage Door Canteens. State this fact 
on your handbills. Mention the AMERICAN THEATRE WING. 


Where To Send Your Contributions? Make your checks or money order 
payable to THe Nationa TuHespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. With your remittance enclose a statement saying that that is your high 
school contribution to the Stage Door Canteen Fund. As soon as a sizable amount 
has been collected, we will forward it to the AMERICAN THEATRE WING, with the 
names and addresses of the schools contributing. As your receipt showing that 
your contribution has been received, AMERICAN THEATRE WING will send your 
school a certificate signed by the officials of that organization, among whom are 
Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt and Katharine Cornell. 


This is a truly worthwhile project. We are asked to help the boys who are and 
will defend those of us behind the front. It is a small contribution compared to that 
which they are making. The names of all contributing schools, and the amounts 
submitted, will be listed in THE Hich ScHoot Tuespian. If further particulars 


are required, write at once to THE NATIONAL THESPIAN Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Chowchilla, Calif. 


NTEREST in Thespian activities rose to new 

heights during the 1941-42 season at the 
Chowchilla Union High School (Troupe 434) 
under the leadership of Mr. Frank Delamarter. 
The season saw the inauguration of a point sys- 
tem, establishment of a club room, and the use 
of Thespians as supervisors af the production 
of plays given by various groups in school. The 
outstanding play of the season, Yes and No, was 
given by Thespians on February 8. The season 
also included the Senior class play The Moon- 
stone, in December, and the Junior play, Im- 
portance of Being Young, all being directed by 
Mr. Delamarter. A production of Family Por- 
trait was also planned but it was withdrawn due 
to objections raised by certain groups in the 
community. The season also included the pro- 
duction of several one-acts and other skits. By 
the time the year came to a close, over twenty 
students had been given Thespian membership. 
—Eldon Hooper, Secretary. 


Tampa, Fla. 


CTIVITIES at the Hillsborough High 
School (Troupe No. 147) during the 1941- 
42 season included the production of the follow- 
ing one-act plays: Enter the Hero, The Flat- 
tering Word, The Unseen, Overtones, Whose 
Money, Lima Beans and The. Man in the Bowler 
Hat. The production of Young April resulted 
in complete sale of all auditorium seats. Ever 
Since Eve was the other full-length play of the 
year. Seven students were admitted to Thespian 
membership under the direction of Miss Thelma 
E. Jones, Truope Sponsor. 


Columbus, Ind. 


NUSUAL success attended the perform- 

ances on February 18, 19, of The Soul of 
Ann Rutledge at the Columbus High School 
(Troupe No. 57), with Miss Mildred Murry 
directing. Leading roles were played by Rose- 
mary Jackson and Roy Otte. The second full- 
length play of the year, The Nut Family, was 
given on April 23, 24, under the sponsorship of 
the Senior class. Much interest was also shown 
in the school minstrel show and revue on April 
7. For the Drama Festival at Terre Haute, 
Thespians entered The Wedding Veil. Various 
one-act plays were also staged as part of the 
year’s program.—Nancy Sohn, Secretary. 


Collinsville, Ill. 


MONG the events of the 1941-42 season for 

Troupe No. 246 of the Collinsville High 
School was the promotion of their sponsor, Miss 
Jane Snodgrass, as a junior recreational advisor 
for the armed forces over seas. The year opened 
with production of Growing Pains by the Junior 
class. Soon afterwards ten new members were 
added to the troupe. The fall semester also 
included the production of one-acts for various 
school groups. Thespians staged a tableau as 
part of the Christmas cantata. The final initia- 
tion of the season was held after the production 
of the Senior class play, China Boy, and the 
school operetta, When the Moon Rises. Thes- 
pians were responsible for several programs pre- 
sented before school and community groups.- 
Helen Cousins, Reporter. 


Alpena, Mich. 


WENTY-FIVE members of the Dramatics 

Club (Thespian Troupe No. 477) of Cen- 
tral High School traveled a distance of two 
hundred fifty miles early in April to witness 
a performance of Macbeth in Detroit, Michigan. 
For many of the students this was their first 
experience in seeing a professional play. The 
party was chaperoned by Miss Harriet K. Foley, 
Troupe Sponsor, and two other faculty mem- 
bers. After the performance the entire party 
was invited back stage for an interview with 
Maurice Evans. Dramatic productions at Cen- 
tral High School began on November 13 ,14, 
with performances of Once There Was a Prin- 
cess staged by the Senior class. On March 30 
the Dramatics club followed with an evening 
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Thespian Troupe No. 187. Miss Jean A. Donahey, Sponsor 


(front row, fifth from the left) 


O Thespian Troupe No. 187 of Brownsville, Pa., goes the honor of being the first high school 


4 group to contribute to the Stage Door Canteen Fund described on the opposite page. 


Writes 


Miss Jean A. Donahey, Troupe Sponsor and Director of Dramatics: “Enclosed find our check for 
$5.00 as our immediate contribution to the Stage Door Canteen Fund. This is the amount we had 
in our treasury at the end of the spring term and we feel we can afford to start the new term with 


a clean slate for so worthy a cause. 


We will give performances of one-act plays within the next 


four weeks. The entire profits of the largest night’s attendance will go to the Stage Door Canteen 


Fund.” 
effort. 
purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 


(This is only one of several ways in which this lively Troupe is contributing to the war 
Thespians are active in Red Cross work, Civilian Defense, scrap collection campaigns, and 
In addition to her many school duties, Miss Donahey finds 


time to serve as a member of the Red Cross Motor Corps.) 


Our sincere thanks to Miss Donahey and her Thespians. 


We urége all high schools, regardless 


of whether they are or are not Thespians, to contribute to this urgently-needed fund. Make your 
check or money order payable to The National Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
be sent to your high school. 


A certificate showing that your contribution has been received by Stage Door Canteen will 
The names of all contributing schools will be listed in this magazine. 


Contributors to Date: 
Troupe No. 187—Brownsville, Pa., High School (Jean A. Donahey, Sponsor)............. $ 5.00 
Troupe No. 308—Darien, Conn., High School (Ella Pettersson, Sponsor).............+.+.. 10.00 


Troupe No. 








84—Princeton, Wis., High School (Irene Norris, Sponsor).........0.0000005: 2.80 


Troupe No. 189—Magnolia High School, Matewan, W. Va. (Kathryn Talbert, Sponsor).... 14.50 











of one-act plays. The third major play, Ever 
Since Eve, was given on May 14, 15, by the 
Junior Class. A member of the Troupe wrote 
incidental music for an impressive performance 
of The Night Was Strange at Christmas.— 
Arlene Harris, Secretary. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


HESPIANS of Troupe No. 226 opened 

the 1941-42 season at the Washington 
Irving High School with a performance of Sky 
Road on December 9. On March 9 the Junior 
class followed with a performance of Ever Since 
Eve. A Connecticut Yankee, given on May 15 
by the Seniors, brought the year to a Close. 
The year also included the production of several 
one-act plays. Much work was accomplished 
at the various Thespian meetings held during 
the year. Valuable material for each meeting 
was collected by students from back issues of 
Tue HicuH ScHooLt THESPIAN magazine. Miss 
Lillie Mae Bauer spoke at various meetings on 
techniques of acting, with students making use 
of play excerpts published in THe HicH 
ScHOOL THESPIAN to demonstrate the tech- 
nique discussed. The Troupe will make a study 
of the Greek Drama this season, using articles 
which have appeared in THr HiGH SCHOOL 
THESPIAN as material, with scenes from Greek 
dramatists following the discussions. 


NoveMBER, 1942 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


HE spring semester saw the production of 

three full-length plays at the Lawrence- 
burg High School (Thespian Troupe No. 485). 
On January 20 Thespians and Dramatics Club 
students presented Foot-Loose. The same groups 
produced Tish on March 19. Thespians and 
the Seniors closed the season with Growing 
Pains on May 8. Thespians also presented two 
one-act plays for the school assembly. Miss 
Helen Lees directed all plays and sponsored 
the Troupe which she established at this school 
during the fall term.—Betty Evers, Secretary. 


Fordyce, Ark. 


HESPIANS played the leading roles in the 

production of American Passport given on 
May 19 at the Fordyce High School, with 
Seniors sponsoring the performance. The Thes- 
pian initiation held on May 14 proved par- 
ticularly effective and impressive. Throughout 
the season one-act plays were given for various 
school occasions. Thank You Doctor was en- 
tered in the Speech Festival held on April 10. 
The Dramatics Club banquet was held on 
March 31. A total of fifteen students were 
admitted to membership. Mrs. W. E. Atkinson 
had charge of all dramatics for the season. 
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t Defend Demacracy* 


N THIS critical period in our nation- 

al history, it is an obligation of 

schools and colleges to support the 
American way of life. No more fitting 
way to do this can be devised than the 
production of a play that combines 
entertainment with a purpose. 
This season we recommend these new 
plays. All are splendid vehicles for sup- 
porting and defending our democracy. 

AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

_ LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
® females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
® females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

HIS LOVING NEPHEWS —Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75e. 

LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

SADIE OF THE WU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 
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Will the children of your church or NG 
school have a ayy 


Merry Christmas? 


They like a play! We suggest— 2s 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG * 
By ELIZABETH McFADDEN : 


This simple one-act has been given seven #08 
thousand times to date. It has been 3% 
translated into French and Hungarian by ath. 
The League of Red Cross Societies for 3% 
the use of their Junior Divisions. = 
Theme: Story of a boy who gave his heart with “ss 

his good deed. Ay 
Parts: 2 boys, | man, 2 women, and 7 extras. . 


Scene: Simple interior of the Middle Ages. = 
The back wall of the hut is withdrawn dur- 30% 
ing the play to showachancel of acathedral. * 

Costumes: Medieval. Music: very beautiful, 35% 
some of it specially written for this play. ~ 
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"For Christmas observances nothing surpasses 
the simple miracle play with its fervor and 
dignity and its mystic, almost superstitious 
faith. ‘Why the Chimes Rang’ in the one- 
act form written by Miss McFadden puts all 
the cathartic beauties of this type of drama 
within the range of amateur organizations." 


Brooks Atkinson in The New York Times. 
¢ 


Price: book 35 cents 
Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 811 West 7th Street 
New York Los Angeles 
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+ A CALL /rom UNCLE SAM * 


NCLE SAM is calling upon all high schools for an urgently-needed contribu- 
| | tion to the war effort. The request comes through the Non-Professional Theatre 

Relations Committee of the AMERICAN THEATRE WING. Here are the facts: 
UncLe Sam wants schools to give on additional performance of some regularly- 
scheduled full-length during the fall semester, with the net proceeds of that perform- 
ance being turned over to the AMERICAN THEATRE WING. If you cannot schedule 
such a performance by January 1, 1943, you may make your contribution from 
funds of your dramatic organization now on hand or from funds collected through 
some special project sponsored by your Thespian Troupe, such as a candy sale, 
dance, or other affair approved by your school. No set amount has been designated 
for each Thespian school. Contributions from $1.00 and up will be welcomed. 


W hat is the AMERICAN THEATRE WINGP AMERICAN THEATER WING is made up of 
professional and non-professional theatre people united for the purpose of providing 
theatre entertainment for the men in our armed forces. The professional theatre is 
represented by such well-known figures as Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt, Lynne Fontanne, 
Katharine Cornell, and John Mason Brown. The non-professional theatre is repre- 
sented by Garrett H. Leverton. Cooperating organizations include the National 
Theatre Conference, the American Educational Theatre Association, THE NATIONAL 
THESPIAN Dramatic Honor Society For HicH SCHOOLS, and various state groups. 


How Will This Money Be Used? You probably have read about the Stage Door 
Canteen, 42nd Street, New York City. Approximately 1,000 American, Canadian and 
British soldiers and sailors visit the Canteen daily, for entertainment, comradeship and 
refreshments. The Canteen is managed exclusivly by theatre people. Mingling with 
the boys are stars from the stage, screen and radio. Serving refreshments are Broad- 
way stars familiar to us all. These theatre people give their time and services entirely 
free of charge. So successful has been the work of the Canteen that a motion picture 
of its activities will soon be made by a major film studio. You probably have heard the 
weekly coast-to-coast radio program which emanates from the Canteen. 


The War Department is so impressed with the work of the Canteen that it has asked 
the AMERICAN THEATRE WING to establish similar Canteens in many of the other 
larger cities in the country. The theatre people have accepted the cha'lenge. Canteens 
are now being established in Boston, Washington, Dallas, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 
Others will be established soon. While services and entertainment will be provided 
free of charge, funds will be needed to purchase food and other incidentals needed 
to operate the Canteens successfully. HERE 1s WHERE YOUR CONTRIBUTION ENTERS 
THE PICTURE. The amount your Troupe contributes, be it large or small, will go 
far in meeting this urgent need. 


What You Must Do Now. Discuss this matter at once with your Thespian 
Troupe members and with your school officials. Designate as soon as possible the 
performance which you plan to devote to this cause. If you will not have a major 
production this fall, plan a performance of one-act plays, or a special assembly 
program, or a dance, or some other worth while project. Announce that the net 
proceeds of your performance or project will be your school’s contribution to 
UNcLE Sam’s call for funds to operate the Stage Door Canteens. State this fact 
on your handbills. Mention the AMERICAN THEATRE WING. 


Where To Send Your Contributions? Make your checks or money order 
payable to THE NATIONAL THEsSPIAN Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. With your remittance enclose a statement saying that that is your high 
school contribution to the Stage Door Canteen Fund. As soon as a sizable amount 
has been collected, we will forward it to the AMERICAN THEATRE WING, with the 
names and addresses of the schools contributing. As your receipt showing that 
your contribution has been received, AMERICAN THEATRE WING will send your 
school a certificate signed by the officials of that organization, among whom are 
Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt and Katharine Cornell. 


This is a truly worthwhile project. We are asked to help the boys who are and 
will defend those of us behind the front. It is a small contribution compared to that 
which they are making. The names of all contributing schools, and the amounts 
submitted, will be listed in THe HicH ScHoot Tuespian. If further particulars 
are required, write at once to THE NATIONAL THEsPIAN Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Chowchilla, Calif. 


NTEREST in Thespian activities rose to new 

heights during the 1941-42 season at the 
Chowchilla Union High School (Troupe 434) 
under the leadership of Mr. Frank Delamarter. 
The season saw the inauguration of a point sys- 
tem, establishment of a club room, and the use 
of Thespians as supervisors af the production 
of plays given by various groups in school. The 
outstanding play of the season, Yes and No, was 
given by Thespians on February 8. The season 
also included the Senior class play The Moon- 
stone, in December, and the Junior play, Im- 
portance of Being Young, all being directed by 
Mr. Delamarter. A production of Family Por- 
trait was also planned but it was withdrawn due 
to objections raised by certain groups in the 
community. The season also included the pro- 
duction of several one-acts and other skits. By 
the time the year came to a close, over twenty 
students had been given Thespian membership. 
—Eldon Hooper, Secretary. 


Tampa, Fla. 


CTIVITIES at the Hillsborough High 
School (Troupe No. 147) during the 1941- 
42 season included the production of the follow- 
ing one-act plays: Enter the Hero, The Flat- 
tering Word, The Unseen, Overtones, Whose 
Money, Lima Beans and The Man in the Bowler 
Hat. The production of Young April resulted 
in complete sale of all auditorium seats. Ever 
Since Eve was the other full-length play of the 
year. Seven students were admitted to Thespian 
membership under the direction of Miss Thelma 
E. Jones, Truope Sponsor. 


Columbus, Ind. 


NUSUAL success attended the perform- 

ances on February 18, 19, of The Soul of 
Ann Rutledge at the Columbus High School 
(Troupe No. 57), with Miss Mildred Murrv 
directing. Leading roles were played by Rose- 
mary Jackson and Roy Otte. The second full- 
length play of the year, The Nut Family, was 
given on April 23, 24, under the sponsorship of 
the Senior class. Much interest was also shown 
in the school minstrel show and revue on April 
7. For the Drama Festival at Terre Haute, 
Thespians entered The Wedding Veil. Various 
one-act plays were also staged as part of the 
years program.—Nancy Sohn, Secretary. 


Collinsville, Ill. 


i the events of the 1941-42 season for 
Troupe No. 246 of the Collinsville High 
School was the promotion of their sponsor, Miss 
Jane Snodgrass, as a junior recreational advisor 
for the armed forces over seas. The year opened 
with production of Growing Pains by the Junior 
class. Soon afterwards ten new members were 
added to the troupe. The fall semester also 
included the production of one-acts for various 
school groups. Thespians staged a tableau as 
part of the Christmas cantata. The final initia- 
tion of the season was held after the production 
of the Senior class play, China Boy, and the 
school operetta, When the Moon Rises. Thes- 
pians were responsible for several programs pre- 
sented before school and community groups.— 
Helen Cousins, Reporter. 


Alpena, Mich. 


WENTY-FIVE members of the Dramatics 

Club (Thespian Troupe No. 477) of Cen- 
tral High School traveled a distance of two 
hundred fifty miles early in April to witness 
a performance of Macbeth in Detroit, Michigan. 
For many of the students this was their first 
experience in seeing a professional play. The 
party was chaperoned by Miss Harriet K. Foley, 
Troupe Sponsor, and two other faculty mem- 
bers. After the performance the entire party 
was invited back stage for an interview with 
Maurice Evans. Dramatic productions at Cen- 
tral High School began on November 13 ,14, 
with performances of Once There Was a Prin- 
cess staged by the Senior class. On March 30 
the Dramatics club followed with an evening 
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Thespian Troupe No. 187. Miss Jean A. Donahey, Sponsor 


CONTRIBUTE TO CANTEEN FUND 


} 


if ei 


(front row, fifth from the left) 


O Thespian Troupe No. 187 of Brownsville, Pa., goes the honor of being the first high school 


& group to contribute to the Stage Door Canteen Fund described on the opposite page. 


Writes 


Miss Jean A. Donahey, Troupe Sponsor and Director of Dramatics: “Enclosed find our check for 
$5.00 as our immediate contribution to the Stage Door Canteen Fund. This is the amount we had 
in our treasury at the end of the spring term and we feel we can afford to start the new term with 


a clean slate for so worthy a cause. 


We will give performances of one-act plays within the next 


four weeks. The entire profits of the largest night’s attendance will go to the Stage Door Canteen 
Fund.” (This is only one of several ways in which this lively Troupe is contributing to the war 


effort. 
purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 


Thespians are active in Red Cross work, Civilian Defense, scrap collection campaigns, and 
In addition to her many school duties, Miss Donahey finds 


time to serve as a member of the Red Cross Motor Corps.) 


Our sincere thanks to Miss Donahey and her Thespians. 


We urége all high schools, regardless 


of whether they are or are not Thespians, to contribute to this urgently-needed fund. Make your 
check or money order payable to The National Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
be sent to your high school. 


A certificate showing that your contribution has been received by Stage Door Canteen will 
Tke names of all contributing schools will be listed in this magazine. 


Contributors to Date: 


Troupe No. 187—Brownsville, Pa., High School (Jean A. Donahey, Sponsor)............. $ 5.00 
Troupe No. 308—Darien, Conn., High School (Ella Pettersson, Sponsor).............+4.. 10.00 
Troupe No. 84—Princeton, Wis., High School (Irene Norris, Sponsor)...............00-+. 2.80 


Troupe No. 189—Magnolia High School, Matewan, W. Va. (Kathryn Talbert, Sponsor).... 14.50 








of one-act plays. The third major play, Ever 
Since Eve, was given on May 14, 15, by the 
Junior Class. A member of the Troupe wrote 
incidental music for an impressive performance 
of The Night Was Strange at Christmas.— 
Arlene Harris, Secretary. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


HESPIANS of Troupe No. 226 opened 

the 1941-42 season at the Washington 
Irving High School with a performance of Sky 
Road on December 9. On March 9 the Junior 
class followed with a performance of Ever Since 
Eve. A Connecticut Yankee, given on May 195 
by the Seniors, brought the year to a close. 
The year also included the production of several 
one-act plays. Much work was accomplished 
at the various Thespian meetings held during 
the year. Valuable material for each meeting 
was collected by students from back issues of 
Tue Hicu ScHooLt THESPIAN magazine. Miss 
Lillie Mae Bauer spoke at various meetings on 
techniques of acting, with students making use 
of play excerpts published in THe HicH 
ScHOOL THESPIAN to demonstrate the tech- 
nique discussed. The Troupe will make a study 
of the Greek Drama this season, using articles 
which have appeared in THE HiGH SCHOOL 
THESPIAN as material, with scenes from Greek 
dramatists following the discussions. 


NoveEMBER, 1942 


Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


HE spring semester saw the production of 

three full-length plays at the Lawrence- 
burg High School (Thespian Troupe No. 485). 
On January 20 Thespians and Dramatics Club 
students presented Foot-Loose. The same groups 
produced Tish on March 19. Thespians and 
the Seniors closed the season with Growing 
Pains on May 8. Thespians also presented two 
one-act plays for the school assembly. Miss 
Helen Lees directed all plays and sponsored 
the Troupe which she established at this school 
during the fall term.—Betty Evers, Secretary. 


Fordyce, Ark. 


HESPIANS played the leading roles in the 

production of American Passport given on 
May 19 at the Fordyce High School, with 
Seniors sponsoring the performance. The Thes- 
pian initiation held on May 14 proved par- 
ticularly effective and impressive. Throughout 
the season one-act plays were given for various 
school occasions. Thank You Doctor was en- 
tered in the Speech Festival held on April 10. 
The Dramatics Club banquet was held on 
March 31. A total of fifteen students were 
admitted to membership. Mrs. W. E. Atkinson 
had charge of all dramatics for the season. 
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i Defend Democracy} 


N THIS critical period in our nation- 

al history, it is an obligation of 

schools and colleges to support the 
American way of life. No more fitting 
way to do this can be devised than the 
production of a play that combines 
entertainment with a purpose. 
This season we recommend these new 
plays. All are splendid vehicles for sup- 
porting and defending our democracy. 

AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

_ AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75e. 
LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

SADIE OF THE WU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 
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Will the children of your church or Ng 
school have a ay 


Merry Christmas? % 


They like a play! We suggest— 2% 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG “ 
By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


This simple one-act has been given seven #8 
thousand times to date. It has been i 
translated into French and Hungarian by 
The League of Red Cross Societies for #® 
the use of their Junior Divisions. = 
Theme: Story of a boy who gave his heart with = 
his good deed. Ay 
Parts: 2 boys, | man, 2 women, and 7 extra;. As 
Scene: Simple interior of the Middle Ages. 
The back wall of the hut is withdrawn dur- 30% 
ing the play to show a chancel of a cathedral. = 
Costumes: Medieval. Music: very beautiful, 38 
some of it specially written for this play. ~ 


""For Christmas observances nothing surpasses 
the simple miracle play with its fervor and 
dignity and its mystic, almost superstitious 
faith. ‘Why the Chimes Rang' in the one- 
act form written by Miss McFadden puts all 
the cathartic beauties of this type of drama 
within the range of amateur organizations." 


Brooks Atkinson in The New York Times. 
+ 


Price: book 35 cents 
Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 811 West 7th Street 
New York Los Angeles 
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Scenes from one-act plays as given by members of Troupe No. 408 of the Woodland, California, 


High School with Mr. Edward C. Bode as Sponsor. 








(Upper Left) They'll Never Look There. 





(Upper Right) Girl Shy. (Lower Left) Two Boys Meet Girl. (Lower Right) Betty Behave. 


Casper, Wyo. 


ADIO programs, play contests, revues, 
musical programs, one-act and three-act 
plays, resulted in a busy and highly successful 
season in dramatics last year at the Natrona 
County High School (Troupe 1) with Miss 
Beulah B. Bayless, Thespian Assistant National 
Director, supervising all activities. The first 
play of the year, Stage Door, was given on No- 
vember 7. On March 31 followed the Kiwanis 
One-act Play Contest, with prizes being 
awarded to the one-acts, Dark Wind and 
Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl. On 
April 24 the English Club gave The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, with Miss Dorothea Bignell 
directing. A Day in the Army Camp was the 
title of the Junior “Follies” given on December 
5, 6. Several one-act plays were given before 
local community groups. Patsy McCracken and 
Dick Friedlund were chosen as the outstanding 
Thespians of the year at the annual banquet 
and initiation ceremony held in the spring at 
the Townshend Hotel. With a large number 
of students qualifying for Thespian member- 
ship, the season was easily one of the most 
successful of recent years.—Patsy Peak, Secre- 
tary. 


Clendenin, W. Va. 


RAMATICS for the 1941-42 season got 
under way at the Clendenin High School 

with the performance of a one-act comedy, 
Little Oscar, by members of Thespian Troupe 
No. 30, under the direction of Mrs. J. A. 
Young, Sponsor. Twenty new members were 
admitted at an informal ceremony held on De- 
cember 19 at Mrs. Young’s home. Hugo In A 
Hurry and Curse You, Jack Dalton, were given 
as projects to raise needed funds. National 
Drama Week was appropriately observed early 
in February with talks on the origin of the 
drama and history of the Troupe. The one-act 
drama, Show-Up, received a rating of Good 
in the district play tournament, with Janice 
Hoff winning a place on the All-Regional Cast. 
The Major play of the year, The Ghost Train, 
was given on May 20 under auspices of the 
Senior Class, with Mrs. Young directing. The 
year closed with a Thespian banquet in the 
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school cafeteria. Officers for the present sea- 
son are: Jack Robertson, Donna Belle Young, 
and Helen Lee Young.—jJayne Young, Secre- 
tary. 


Plentywood, Mont. 


EMBERS of Troupe 360 of the Plenty- 

wood High School spent much time this 
past summer building new cabinets for housing 
stage equipment and supplies. During the 1941- 
42 season Thespians contributed the sum of 
$125 toward the purchase of a new motion pic- 
ture projector and public address system. Thes- 
pians also profited the sum of $70 as a result of 
their efforts in selling programs for the district 
basketball tournament. The play season in- 
cluded the production of Going Pleces by the 
Juniors late in November and the performance 
of Midnight on April 20 under the auspices of 
the Senior class. In addition various one-acts 
were staged for the benefit of the student body 
and local organizations. Over one hundred per- 
sons were present, including members of the 
Troupe at Medicine Lake, for the initiation 
ceremony held in January. All d amet’cs ac- 
tivities were under the leadership of Miss E. 
Winifred Opgrande, Troupe Sponsor and Thes- 
pian Regional Director for the state of Mon- 
tana.—Maretta King, Secretary. 


Edgemont, S. D. 


AKE-UP, stage areas, lighting and acting 
were among the subjects studied at the 
regular monthly meetings held last season by 
members of Troupe No. 242 of the Edgemont 
High School, with Miss Johanna M. Paulsen 
as sponsor. Thespians presented programs be- 
fore school groups. The major productions of 
the year were Listen to Leon, staged by the 
Juniors on November 14, and The Ghost 
Chaser, a Thespian play given on March 6. 
Ten students qualified for membership. Miss 
Paulsen writes that the present season promises 
to be even more successful for her group. 


Deer Lodge, Mont. 


ERFORMANCES of the spring tournament 
plays were given on May 10 by members 
of Troupe No. 22 of the Powell County High 
School and of Troupe No. 9 of the Anaconda 


High School. The events took place in the Ana- 
conda High School before a joint meeting of 
the two clubs. After the performances members 
of the clubs met informally. The 1941-42 sea- 
son for Troupe 22 was a busy and successful 
one. The year opened with The Show-off given 
by the Senior class. On April 24 the Junior 
class presented Family Affairs: Thespians pre- 
sented a group of three one-act plays in the 
Little Theatre Contest held on March 6. The 
season also included a large number of other 
one-act plays given before various group meet- 
ings. Four major performances by the Music 
Department were also given during the year. 
Miss Edith B. Hamilton directed dramatics, 
granting Thespian membership to eleven stu- 
dents during the year.—-Lois Evans, Secretary. 


Staples, Minn. 


EMBERS of Troupe No. 314 of the Staples 
High School had “V” for victory during 
the 1941-42 season. The dramatics club and 
Thespians had the largest enrollment and the 
largest number of initiates in the history of 
the school. Thespians held their first public 
initiation before the entire student body, an 
event which resulted in much favorable pub- 
licity throughout the school and community. 
National Drama Week was observed in Febru- 
ary. The fourth annual Spring Formal and ban- 
quet was held with seven students being ad- 
mitted to Thespian membership. Dramatic 
events included three major plays, Don’t Take 
My Penny, Pure as the Driven Snow, and the 
fourth annual production of one-act plays. The 
one-act play, When Jacob Comes Home, was 
given a rating of excellent in the district play 
festival. Several students’ will be admitted to 
membership this fall. All activities were under 
the direction of Miss Jean Simmer, Troupe 
Sponsor.—Alyce Griep, Secretary. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
N FRIDAY, October 9, thirteen students of 
the Lincoln High School became charter 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 525, with 
Miss Evelyn H. Seedorf as Troupe Sponsor. 
The impressive ceremony was held on the stage 
of the Little Theatre and was attended by mem- 
bers of the dramatic club and speech classes. 
Following the ceremony the Advanced Speech 
Class presented the one-act play, There’s Always 
Tomorrow. Several faculty members. assisted 
Miss Seedorf with the installation ceremony. 
Miss Seedorf reports that You Can’t Take It 
With You will be the first major production of 
the fall semester. Several one-act plays, two of 
which were given in October, are also scheduled 
for this school term. Some attention will also 
be given to experiments in Speech activities. 
The new Troupe is looking forward to a most 
successful season in dramatics. 


Ashland, Ohio 


ETTERS TO LUCERNE will be staged on 

November 13 as the first major play of this 
year at the Ashland High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 29). Eight Thespians will appear 
in the cast, with Miss Virginia Ginn as director. 
Miss Ginn assumed the role of Thespian Spon- 
sor this fall, replacing Mr. John I. Carlson who 
is now stationed at the Fort Benjamin Harrison 
Reception Center, Indiana. The year’s program 
will consist of bi-monthly meetings with em- 
phasis being placed upon the study of makeup 
and stage lighting—Carol Greshner, Secretary. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


ISS MARGARET L. MEYN, new Sponsor 

for Troupe No. 455 at the Benton Harbor 
High School reports that the patriotic comedy, 
The Very Light Brigade, will be staged on No- 
vember 4, as the first major play of the season 
at her school. The dramatics program opened 
early in October with the assembly play, The 
Happy journey. The first Thespian initiation of 
the year is planned for late November. Miss 
Meyn was formerly located at the Wyoming, 
Ill., High School where she sponsored Troupe 
No. 324. 
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DRAMATICS—A Dividend Paying Activity 


Healthy Morale 
Provides Much Needed Funds for War Activities 


Develops 


Poise -:- 
Creates Helpful Community Entertainments 


Good Speech _-:- 








ELDRIDGE PRESENTS THESE NEW TITLES: 


Three-Act Plays 
PASS THE PICKLES, 5m. 6w. Comedy. Price 75 


cents each. 


BREAD AND BUTTER, 7m. 7w. 


Price 50 cents each. 


ATTA BOY, WALT! Comedy for 5m. 4w. For either 


Junior or Senior High. Price 50 cents each. 


MOONLIGHT AND APPLESAUCE, 6m. 7w. Com- 


edy. Price 50 cents each. 


HOME TOWN, 6m. 6w. Comedy-Drama. Price 50 


cents each. 


Farce-Comedy. 


PATRIOTIC Material 


THE LITTLE PATRIOT, |-act for 2 boys, 4 girls. 


Price 35 cents each. 


HONORARY COLONEL, |-act for 3 boys, 5 girls. 


Price 35 cents each. 
SPIRIT OF AMERICA, Pageant. Price 35 cents each. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR PLAYS. Collection of 6 short 
plays for boys and girls. Price 60 cents. 


THE LIBERTY COLLECTION. A Good book of 
plays, pageants, drills, etc. For All Ages. Price 
60 cents each. 


All of Above Non-Royalty 


Send for Big Free Catalog to “The House That Helps” 


One-Act Plays 
SUNSETS FOR SALE, for 2m. 4w. Price 35 cents 


each. 


FATHER'S VACATION, 3m. 5w. Price 35 cents 


each. 


PARK BENCH, for 2m. Iw. 


each. 


RISING FLOOD, |-act drama for 3m, 3w. Price 


50 cents each. 


TO JENNY—WITH LOVE, |-act romantic episode, 
for 4m. 4w. Price 50 cents each. 


Price 50 cents 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio and Denver, Colo. 





Searcy, Ark. 


ss major productions were given this past 
season at the Searcy High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 340), with Mrs. Marguerite 
Pearce in charge of dramatics and Thespian 
activities. The Dramatics Department produc- 
tion of The Night of fanuary 16, staged on 
December 16, opened the year. On March 17 
the Senior class staged Remember The Day. 
The Grammar School P. T. A. production of 
The Silver Thread followed on March 31. 
The Dramatics Department production of fune 
Mad on June 2 closed the year. The season 
also included the production of several one-act 
plays, with Trial by Moonlight entered in the 
Arkansas Speech Festival held at the Searcy 
High School on May 9 and awarded Superior 
rating by Dr. R. E. Mitchell of the University 
of Wisconsin. Searcy High School is the first 
secondary school in the state to act as host 
for the Arkansas Annual Speech Festival. Thes- 
pian members managed the staging of all plays 
during the festival—Laura Jean Hilger, Secre- 
tary. 


Polson, Mont. 


HESPIAN Troupe No. 251 of the Polson 
High School enjoyed an active and event- 
ful season during the 1941-42 term. Activity 
came as the result of having given four full- 
length plays, beginning with the Thespian pro- 


duction of Foot-Loose on October 29. Thes- 
pians followed with a second major play, One 
Wild Night, on December 11. Unexpected 
drama accompanied the production of The Mad 
March Heirs late in March. On the day of 
the performance the school auditorium caught 
fire, destroying all stage properties including 
a nearly-built stage set. With true Thespian re- 
sourcefulness, however, the play was given that 
evening on the stage of the local theatre, with 
a large and appreciative audience present. The 
Senior class play, The Barretts, was also given 
on the same stage, with additional space pro- 
vided for the performance. Eleven students 
were admitted to Thespian membership under 
the direction of Miss Lillian G. Brown. Thes- 
pians are back on the job this fall and expect 
to replace all their losses by the close of the 
year.— Edna Long, Secretary. 


Litchfield, Conn. 


TEA given for the casts of the one-act 

plays, Cloudburst and The Ghostly Passen- 
ger, marked the opening of activities for the 
1941-42 Thespian season at the Litchfield High 
School. Thespitans began the season of major 
plays on December 5 with their production of 
The House of Seven Gables. Several new mem- 
bers were added to the Troupe on December 
29. During February Thespians attended a per- 
formance of Macbeth on Broadway. In April 
came the production of The Life of Riley by 








the Senior class. Early in May the Class of 
1944 presented Dictator Dad as the final play 
of the season. In April members of the Troupe 
attended the Litchfield Community Players 
Shakespeare Festival. The concluding event of 
the year, the annual spring banquet and cere- 
mony, was held on the fifth of June. The year’s 
dramatics program was directed by Mr. Francis 
I. Enslin.—Reginald Carlson, Secretary. 


Fairview, W. Va. 


HE past season saw the production of 

of three major plays at the Fairview High 
School (Troupe No. 34) with Miss Mary Sturm 
directing. On December 12, The Dramatics 
Club opened the season with Midnight. On 
March 25 the Senior class produced Beginner’s 
Luck. The third production, Ever Since Eve, 
was given by the Dramatics Club on May 20. 
Lemon Pie for Andy was chosen as the best 
play in its class in the district festival and was 
given the honor of entering the State Festival. 
Glenn A. Fox, a member of the cast, was given 
a place on the All-State Cast. Thespians closed 
their year with a banquet on May 26. Twelve 
students were given the Thespian pledge during 
the season.—Elizabeth Ann Knisely, Secretary. 


Miamisburg, Ohio 
LTHOUGH in existence only two months 
before the close of the 1941-42 school 


term, Thespian Troupe No. 241 of the Miamis- 











Members of Thespian Troupe No. 
428 at the Cumberland County 
High School, Crossville, Tennessee. 
Sponsor, Miss Ethel W. Walker 


(Top row, extreme right). 
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Play Directors 


Selected Three-Act Plays 


THREE CHEERS FOR 
WESTERN 


A real comedy by William D. 
Fisher. 5M., 7W. One simple 
interior. An ideal play for all 
high schools and amateur 
groups. Royalty $10.00. 


Price 50c 


FIXIT, INC. 


Farce comedy with oM., SW. 
One int. All High Schools and 
amateur groups that want some- 
thing different in the way of a 
comedy, we highly recommend 
this delightful, easy to produce 
farce-comedy. 


* A Special Offer Play. Price 50c 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
MYSTERY 


One simple interior. 5M., 7W. 
Full evening. The most play- 
able mystery of the year—a 
thrilling, chilling, swift moving 
mystery comedy by Robert St. 
Clair. 


* A Special Offer Play. Price 50c 


ME AND MY SHADOW 


A farce comedy in three acts. 
4M., 5W. One interior. An 
hilarious, streamlined action 
comedy of complicated situa- 
tions and laughable character- 
izations. 


* A Special Offer Play. Price 50c 


* “SPECIAL OFFER 
PLAN” 

Under this plan you receive a 
full set of cast books and a re- 
ceipt in FULL for the royalty for 
either $10 or $12 (depending 
on the play). That is ALL you 
pay for a FULL set of books 
and production rights. 


Send for your FREE copy of our 
new catalog today. 


THE ART CRAFT PLAY 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 7005, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Wings of the Morning as staged by the Junior Class at the Idaho Falls, Idaho, High School 


(Troupe No. 480). Mr. Elmer S. Crowley, director. 








burg High School succeeded in presenting a 
major play, Litile Nell, on April 20, with Spon- 
sor Lola Dell Jennings directing. Early in May 
Thespians presented a Mother’s Day program. 
As their contribution to the stage Thespians 
recovered and painted all stage flats for the 
school. A total of fifteen students made up the 
charter roll for the newly-formed Troupe. The 
season also saw the production of Ignorance Is 
Bliss and Don’t Take My Penny, the junior 
and senior class plays respectively. — Miriam 
Kaylor, Secretary. 


Robbinsdale, Minn. 


USY and successful are two words which 

describe the 1941-42 dramatics season at 
the Robbinsdale Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 352) under the able direction of Miss 
Bess V. Sinnott. The season of major plays 
began on November 7 with the Junior class 
play, Once and For All. On February 5, 6, 
Thespians followed with two performances of 
Magnificent Obsession. On April 24, 25, the 
Senior class closed the season with Moonlight 
for Herbert. The year also included production 
of a large number of one-act plays, a radio pro- 
gram, a musical project by the grade schools, 
Thespian participation in several speech tour- 
naments, with awards being won in reading, 
interpretation and extemporaneous_ speaking. 
Miss Sinnott granted ‘Thespian membership to 
thirty-three students during the season as a 
result of the year’s busy dramatic program.— 
Mary Roche, Secretary. 


Kenmore, N. Y. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 108 of the 
Kenmore Senior High School, with Miss 
Eva Strong as sponsor, closed their 1941-42 
season with a banquet at the Wilcox Mansion 
in Buffalo, New York, where Teddy Roosevelt 
took the oath of office after the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Several readings were given 
after the dinner and Miss Strong spoke on the 
theatre in Buffalo. Thespians also attended per- 
formances of The Corn is Green and Macbeth 
as part of their activities of the season. The 
major play of the year, The American Way, 
was staged by the Senior class on March 27, 
28. The fall semester saw the performance 
of an evening of one-act plays. The Music 
Department presented the operetta, Forest 
Prince, on May 20, 21. Twelve students were 
admitted to membership. — Carol Matezahn, 
Secretary. 


Concord, N. C. 


NDER the direction of Miss Lillian Quinn, 
the Pan Players (Troupe No. 202) of the 
Concord High School continued to delight 
their audiences with well done plays during the 
1941-42 season. The year proved unusually 
successful in every respect, with crowded houses 








and appreciative audiences at all performances. 
In November the Players staged Ever Since 
Eve. On May the 26 the senior Pan Players 
gave a beautiful performance of Smilin’ 
Through. During the season various one-acts 
were given. The play, Senor Freedom, was 
accorded highest rating in the district and at 
the state festival. The season also resulted in 
the addition of a new interior set and back 
cyclorama. Nine new members were added to 
the Troupe.—Eugenia McGee, Secretary. 


York, Pa. 


MPRESSIVE and dignified was the ceremony 
held on May 29 at the William Penn Senior 
High School under the general chairmanship 
of Sponsor Leon C. Miller, formally establish- 
ing Thespian Troupe 520 at this school. After 
the ceremony which resulted in membership 
being conferred upon forty-one students, Mr. 
Miller conferred honorary membership upon Dr. 
E. A. Glatfelter and Miss Margaret Hallock. 
Dr. Glatfelter later received the charter and 
awarded certificates to all charter members. At 
the close of the ceremony the names of the 
new chairmen who will direct .various commit- 
tees this season were announced. Those chosen 
for these positions are Lyman Sener, Brunhilde 
Oermann, Marilyn Baylinson, Frances Wogan, 
Joan Harrison, Selma Reinecker. The first 
meeting of the present season was held on 
September 22. 

The spring semester saw the production of 
Barry's Holiday on March 6, and A Connecticut 
Yankee on April 16, 17. Several one-act plays 
were also staged at Thespian meetings. Effective 
commencement dramatizations were produced 
early in February and in June. College Daze, 
a musical comedy, was given on December 5, 
6. Dramatics has played an important part in 
the school program under Mr. Miller’s leader- 
ship and equally worth while achievements are 
promised for the season now developing.— 


Martha Spayd, Secretary. 
Pendleton, Ore. 


HE Society's motto, “Act well your part, 

there all the honor lies,’ has truly been 
the guiding principle of all activities under- 
taken by members of Troupe No. 466 at the 
Pendleton Senior High School, with Miss 
Eleanor Wharton as director. The 1941-42 sea- 
son began on October 24 with the Senior class 
play, Tish. On March 20 the Junior class gave 
Ever Since Eve. The first initiation of the 
year was held on February 19. National Drama 
Week was appropriately observed with various 
dramatic projects and events. An original play 
by a local playwright was presented on April 
21 honoring the first Thespian assembly given 
at this school. In addition to these activities, 
the season saw the production of plays for 
various special occasions. Thespians also par- 
ticipated in the spring drama festivals. The 
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BOOK designed to say, “Here’s How!” whenever a student wants to know the method of solving 


an elementary problem in stagecraft and whenever a picture can best provide the answer. Large 


pages (9”%x12”), large type, Cercla binding that makes the pages lie flat at all times. 


By Herbert V. 


Hake, Iowa State Teachers College, conductor of The Technician’s Question Box for Lagniappe, and 
nationally-known authority on stagecraft. 


No matter if you know all there is to know about stagecraft, Here’s How! will serve you well. It will 


save you hours of time if you are a teacher. It will be a godsend if you are a student . 


_ Satisfaction 


guaranteed or your money back. One copy, postpaid, $2.00. Two or more copies, $1.50 each, plus postage. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 


@ Emerson CoL_tecGe—‘Judging from the 
needs of high school teachers who come to me 
for stagecraft suggestions, I should say that 
Here’s How! will be accepted by them, and 
a great many Little Theatre workers as well, as 
a good backstage manual. Especially in these 
times when dramatic groups are faced with the 
necessity for even greater economy than before, 
this work seems to me to demonstrate how to 
build scenery, props, and lights for next to 
nothing. In the hands of a moderately inge- 
nious person, the book should point the way to 
successful staging. The chapter on painting, 
always a difficult part to explain clearly, is 
admirably done, and understandable to stage 
workers of all ages and training. 

“The main point that impressed me was that 
the illustrations are almost complete in them- 
selves, and require little text; they are self- 
explanatory and have the maximum amount of 
clarity—and this is not true of many stage 
‘how-to-do-it’ books. I am _ seriously con- 
sidering using Here's How! in my classes next 
year,* as its format with the ringed-edge is most 
practicable, and the material is presented in the 
order to which I am accustomed in my Intro- 
duction to Stage Design talks.”—Robert j7. 
Wade, Technical Director. 


*The order has been filled. 


@ MICHIGAN STATE COoLLEGE—“What a re- 
lief to find a book that answers the questions 
of those who need to know, ‘Now what do we 
do next?’ Here’s How! will go on the recom- 
mended list of texts-you-ought-to-own which 
our directors and technicians (to be) are given. 
Congratulations to Mr. Hake for his simplified 
approach to staging, and congratulations to 
R. P. & Co. for a very attractive format.’— 
Don Buell, Director of Studio Theatre. 


@ YALE UNIvERsity—‘‘Here’s How! is well 
conceived. Pictures are much better instruc- 
tion than text in the presentation of this kind 
of material. The illustrations are well drawn. 
and easy to understand. Two teachers whom 
I consulted stated that the average high school 
director would be greatly aided by the book. 


“To this commentator, the publication of 
a book which aids in the establishment of 
theatre where there was none before, which 
is what Here’s How! can do, is praiseworthy. 
It should be strongly stated, however, that the 
accomplishment of such settings as are there- 
in presented is merely a step in the direction 
of great achievement in the theatre, and not 
a condition to be preserved.”—Edward C. Cole. 


@ UNIVERSITY oF Missourit—‘Here’s How! 
is a splendid compilation of scenery fundamen- 
tals. The author has chosen carefully those 
needs which are a producer’s most frequent and 
toughest problems. The excellent illustrations 
and the explicit descriptions make any of the 
processes practically fool proof. This book is 
a MUST to every amateur scene builder.’’— 
Donovan Rhynsburger, Director of Dramatics. 





@ Tri-STATE CoLLEGE—‘Here’s How! is a 
time-saving book. It is, without question, most 
practical. It simplifies the director’s as well as 
the student-worker’s task as carpenter, scene 
designer, and artisan. I heartily recommend it. 
It should find a place on the busy director’s 
desk.”,—Charles Edwin Shank, Head of the 
Department of Drama and Speech, Tri-State 
College, Angola, Indiana. 


@ Syracuse UNiversitry—“I think Here's 
How! is excellent in every respect. The sug- 
gestions are very sensible and practical. I am 
recommending the book to my classes in the 
Teaching of Speech with considerable enthu- 
siasm.”—Loren D. Reid. 
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FOR A LOVELY 


bristmas 


uf Lady of the Crossroads 


A pantomime-pageant by Kathleen 
aK Henshaw. 9 characters and any 
wg number of Carolers, Shepherds, 
Courtiers, and groups. A very elas- 
uy «tic production, which may be done 
simply with little costuming and 
staging, or it offers opportunity for 
¥ an extravagant, colorful staging. 
N# Time, according to music used. 

A good knight, Sir Wencesla:, 
having lost his son during the 
Mw Crusades, establishes a shrine with 
a lovely figure of the Mother of 
Christ, which is to be a resting place 
aK for weary travelers. A legend springs 
wa up that when the perfect gift is laid 
»: at the feet of the Madonna, she 
ay will come to life; but though prin- 
wa cesses, kings, wise men and fools 
% bring their most treasured posses- 
ay 6sions, it is not until poor widowed 
wi ©=Myrah places her baby in the empty 
* arms of the statue that it comes to 
ye life and blesses the people. Price 
MW =67S5c per copy. No royalty. 


One-Act Christmas Plays 


ey THE CORNHUSK DOLL—by Dora 
Ng Mary Macdonald. 3 m., 2 f. 1 int. 

© Modern costumes. A beautiful story 
of mother love that reaches the heart 
and carries a tremendous appeal. 
Lovely for Christmas and successful 
ay in contests. Price 50c. 


kG THE CHRISTMAS CAROL—from 
wu Dickens’ story by Ann Lee. 11 m., 
62 f., and extras. 45 min. Arranged 
ay with very simple setting. An un- 
usually effective dramatization of the 
immorial story. 35c per copy. 
THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER—by Mae 
ue Treadwell. Play for grade children. 
3 girls, 1 boy, mixed groups of Snow 
t Flakes, Mistletoe, Holly, and Christ- 
ay mas Greens. Ext. scene. Time, 30 
min. A delightful story of Belinda, 
the doll, and two little girls who 
mY have an adventure on Christmas 
ww Eve. Colorful, charming, and easy 
to produce. Price 35c. 


<¢ Christmas Readings 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY— 
Tolstoi 50c 


Story of the saintly sshhes. who 
in helping the miserable, serves the 








Master. 12 min. 

SEVENTH CHRISTMAS— 
Rhy Coningsby Dawson ....... 50c 
Xv Jesus, on His seventh birthday, 
wz releases the Star of Bethlehem, re- 
¢ newing faith of dying Melchoir. 
f 15 min. 
3 SANTA’S DILEMMA— 
Wi by Grace M. Dixon ... 6B8e 


A lively, entertaining story of the 
department store Santa, whose own 
little son asks for a new daddy for 
Christmas. 10 min. 


Send for our free catalog 


Se IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


XY: 3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
NE Des Moines, lowa 








gees Senior banquet late in the spring proved a 


happy climax to a most successful year. Miss 
Wharton reports that her Thespians expect to 
make significant contributions this season to 
the community’s defense efforts. Goals for this 
season have been set and the year promises 
to be a challenge for the Troupe. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


HIRTEEN is a lucky number for Troupe 
No. 455 at the Benton Harbor High 
School. The 1941-42 season began with thir- 
teen members, thirteen new members were added 
during the year, and thirteen members were Car- 
ried over for the present season. The season be- 
gan in October with a performance of Two 
Minutes to Go. An evening of three one-acts 
followed on February 13. The year closed on 
May 15 with a delightful performance of Ever 
Since Eve. Two one-act plays for assembly were 
also given. The production of Two Minutes to 
Go was a test performance for the publishers 
and attracted much attention. Troupe 455 was 
established and sponsored by Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Furr.—Nannette Newland, Reporter. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


EMBERS of Troupe 50 at the Roosevelt 
High School, with Mr. Carl S. Hardwicke 
directing, successfully operated an Entertain- 
ment Service Bureau during the 1941-42 season 
which resulted in twenty-three engagements 
played with a total of one hundred forty-seven 
students participating. School departments 
represented were the drama, speech, vocal, in- 
strumental, and dance. Programs were given 
before a variety of community clubs. Mr. Hard- 
wicke reports the following values for his 
bureau: 1. Teaches organizational methods; 2. 
Develops responsibility, service, and resourceful- 
ness; 3. Gives experience while learning ; 4. Dis- 
covers new talent; 5. Gives greater outlet for 
work accomplished; 6. Serves as an excellent 
public relation medium. 

The 1941-42 season was marked by the high 
record of six major productions. The Senior 
class began the year with A Murder Has Been 
Arranged on November 14, 15. On December 
19, 20 followed an original play, Tranquil 
Victor, by the drama classes. On March 4, 5, 
the Junior class presented Taming of the Shrew, 
and on May 21, 22, Thespians closed the sea- 
son with Under the Gaslight. The drama classes 
were responsible for the two evenings of one- 
act plays, one on January 18 and the other on 
May 28. The year also included the produc- 
tion of an original revue, Cornzapoppin, on 
April 22, 23, and a pageant, Our America, as 
the closing event of the year early in June. All 
productions were under the general supervision 
of Mr. Hardwicke. Twenty-one Thespians were 
admitted.— Rose Morris, Secretary. 


Cheney, Wash. 


HE Senior class play, A Connecticut 

Yankee, was given on May 14, 15, as the 
closing major production of the 1941-42 season 
at the Cheney High School, Thespian Troupe 
267, with Miss Mary C. Bell directing. Earlier 
in the year the school produced Cur Town, also 
directed by Miss Bell. The year also included 
one-act plays. As a result of the year’s program 
several students were qualified for Thespian 
membership. The present season opened with 
fourteen members in the club.—WNina Howell, 
Secretary. 


Puryear, Tenn. 


N April 25 Troupe No. 505 was officially 

established at the Puryear High School 
with Miss Rassie Mae Pitman as sponsor. The 
history room of the newly-erected building was 
the scene of the happy ceremony which was 
well attended and which resulted in seventeen 
students receiving the Thespian pledge. The 
season included the production of three full- 
length plays, Brown-eyed Betty, Problem Father, 
and Mail Order Brides. In addition, several 
one-acts were also given. Thespians also took 


part in the district literary contest, with one 
participant reaching the state finals. Plans are 
already underway for a successful program this 
year.—Charlene Clayton, Secretary. 


Lawrenceville, III. 


F've members were given membership in 
Troupe No. 446 at an impressive ceremony 
held on May 6 at the Lawrenceville High 
School, with Miss Bessie Seed directing. Honor- 
ary membership was conferred upon Miss Vir- 
ginia Evans. Full-length plays for the year 
were Ever Since Eve, staged by the Junior class 
on December 9, and What A Life, given by 
the Senior class on April 10. Both plays were 
directed by Miss Seed. Several one-act plays 
were given by the dramatics club during the 
season. The year also included several radio 
programs with original scripts being used. Thes- 
pian Elizabeth Ann Fitzpatrick received a schol- 
arship from the Milwaukee Radio Drama Work- 
shop this past summer.—Donna Hedde, Secre- 
tary. 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


UR first year as Thespians has been a 

busy, happy, and worth while one,” 
writes Miss Blanche Hannafin, founder and 
sponsor of Troupe No. 174 at the Iron Moun- 
tain High School. The first banquet and initi- 
ation was held on May 20 with members of the 
Troupe at Iron River and parents as guests. 
During the season Thespians took an active part 
in various projects sponsored by the school in 
behalf of national defense. This included the 
collection of scrap metal. The major play of 
the season, Young April, was given on Novem- 
ber 26 as a Junior-Senior project. A total of 
twenty-two students qualified for membership 
during the year.—Alice R. McConaughy, Secre- 
tary. 
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The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


She’s A Soldier's Sweetheart, a comedy in 
three acts, by Anne Coulter Martens. 6 m., 
8 w. Royalty, $10.00. This comedy possesses 
excellent possibilities for the high school the- 
atre. It is timely, full of fun, and rich in 
acting situations amateur welcome. Kip Larkin 
is about to be drafted. Into his life comes 
Andrea, a young actress whose latest picture 
is being premiered at the local theatre. Ro- 
mance develops fast, with several other young 
people becoming involved. This play should 
answer the need for a good, clean comedy, easy 
to produce and fresh in point of view.—Ernest 
Bavely. 

Pride and Prejudice, a romantic comedy in 
three acts, adapted from Jane Austen’s novel 
by Jane Kendall. 5 m., 11 w. Royalty on ap- 
plication. This adaptation of the well-known 
novel is especially well-suited to the needs of 
the high school theatre. The play is free of 
lengthy speeches which frequently appear in 
such adaptations. The story moves along at a 
tempo both actors and audience will appreciate. 
The roles are well-balanced. Jane Kendall has 
done an excellent piece of work. Here is an- 
other play directors can give with the confi- 
dence and satisfaction that they are attempting 
material that is worth while.—Ernest Bavely. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Home With Father, a comedy in three acts, 
by Edwin Scribner. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty $10.00. 
Orel Burgess is hardly through complimenting 
himself on getting his sons and daughter, Lucile, 
married and placed on their own resources then 
they all come back home, penniless, without 
work, and ready and eager to live with father 
again. However, Morton Simms, a young doc- 


tor, and Nan, Orel’s elder daughter, finally 


succeed in sending all the unexpected arrivals 
back to their jobs, and father is given an op- 
portunity to live his own life. A good, clean 
play that makes for fun and entertainment. 
Recommended for small high schools looking 
for a play easy to produce.—Ernest Bavely. 

It’s Henry, a comedy in three acts, by Richard 
Adams. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10.00. The story 
revolves mainly about Henry, a young draftee 
home on furlough, and his ins and outs with 
the parents of Lois, his best girl. Her father 
needs money to buy a new printing press, so 
he sells to the usually thrifty Henry two acres 
of almost worthless land in order to get it. 
Then the news arrives that the government is 
to buy that land for a training camp, and 
father, vowing Henry has swindled him, gets 
the land back again. But news about the land 
changes again, the land keeps changing hands 
until everyone is dizzy, and father’s mismanage- 
ment of things almost gets Lois married off to 
the local ne’er-do-well. A family play good for 
many laughs.—Harry T. Leeper. 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


And So He Doth Redeem Us, an Easter 
drama with worship service in one act, by 
Hazel F. Bailey. 20 m., 5 w. extras. No royal- 
ty. This is an unusual religious drama which 
provides a worship service with music and a 
series of episodes illustrating that Jesus lives in 
charity, childhood, brotherhood, peace, science. 

No Room in the. Hotel, an appealing Christ- 
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mas play, in one act, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
6 m., 4 w. No royaity. This Christmas play 
is filled with humor, pathos, and inspiration. 
A hard-boiled reporter is the only one whose 
character is changed by the appearance of a 
poor couple who resemble Joseph and Mary of 
long ago. Good variety of characters. 

Bundles for Christmas, a Christmas comedy 
in one act, by Ames L. Harper. 9 w. No 
royalty. ‘lhe motive of this delightful comedy 
is a clever idea for presenting Christmas gifts. 
Mrs. Franklin, the president of the club, sug- 
gests the idea to her club, and how the fur 
does fly! Offers wide diversity of characters. 

The Star of France, a Christmas play in one 
act, by Eva A. M. Jones. 6 m., 6 w. No 
royalty. ‘this play takes place on Christmas 
Eve in war torn rrance. there is disillusion- 
ment and hatred, but Joan of Arc comes, as 
a vision, and shows that a real faith is 
needed in Christ. Excellent opportunity for 
lighting. Stirring drama.—KHachel McCarty. 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, III. 


Ghost Wanted, a mystery-comedy in three 
acts, by Guernsey Le Pelley. 6 m., 7. w. 
Consult publisher for royalty. A timely pilot 
in which Hugo and Jeffery hire themselves out 
as ghost and assistant to cure an old lady of 
superstition by exposing a certain professor and 
Madam Zolga. The tables are turned, however, 
when a series of exciting events leads them to 
the discovery that the professor and the madam 
are government agents uncovering a spy ring. 
All has not happened in vain, however, as the 
boys have made the acquaintance of two charm- 
ing girls: Ginger and Gale. Amusing and fresh 
treatment of the ghost theme.—Lotta Fune 
Merrill. 

Plane Crazy, a comedy in three acts, by 
Dorothy Rood Stewart. 6 m., 7 w. Extras. 
Consult publisher for royalty. Miss Stewart, 
the playwright, knows her teen-age boys. She 
has written a very human and_ thoroughly 
plausible story about a high school boy’s burn- 
ing desire to fly. Jimmy goes through many 
trials, both serious and amusing, to secure his 
father’s signature on his flying permit. This 
play is well within the understanding and sym- 
pathies of high school students.—Lotta June 
Merrill. 

A Man for Washington, a comedy in one-act, 
by Marion Wefer. 2 m., 5 m. Non-royalty. 
Lhe scene is near Philadelphia, winter of 1775. 
The bond servant Debby, who is about to be 
set free, buys the freedom of another bond 
servant so that the latter may join Washington’s 
Army. .A timely little play good for the dra- 
matic club and school assembiy.—Ernest Bavely. 

A Cup of Sugar, a comedy in one-act, by 
Walter Stone. 4 w. Non-royalty. An excellent 
play for an all-girl cast. Recommended for 
drama tournaments. The two old maids, Lydia 
and Clara, express a variety of unfavorabie 
comments about their new neighbor, Mrs. Gil- 
more. Mrs. Gilmore stops in for a cup of sugar 
and the two old ladies soon change their opin- 
ions. A clever study in human nature. Worth 
while non-royalty play.—Ernest Bavely. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York. 

jumpin’ jupiter, a mirthquake comedy in 
three acts, by Kurtz Gordon. 4 m., 8 w. Royal- 
ty, $10. This play concerns a group of typical 
comedy characters, each of whom has a par- 
ticular aspiration which conflicts somewhat with 
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New Hollywood Plays 
for a New Season 


MAID'S NIGHT OUT 


A farce-comedy based on the RKO motion 
picture, in one unit set, for 6M, 5W, and 
extras. A brisk and fetching story of a society 
girl who is mistaken for the maid by the milk- 
man who is really the son of the dairy magnate. 


GRAND OLD GIRL 


A sentimental comedy based on the RKO 
motion picture. One set, |IM, I0W, and ex- 
tras. A homey and heartwarming play about 
the middle-aged woman principal of a small- 
town high school. 


THE RICHEST GIRL IN THE 
WORLD 


A comedy based on the RKO motion picture. 
In one set, for 5M, 5W, and extras. A Cin- 
derella story in reverse, concerning a princess 
of the plutocracy who changes into a humble 
working girl. 


¥ Books for each play, 75c apiece 
Free: Our 1943 catalogue describing the 
A 21 titles now available in LONGMANS' 
4-STAR HOLLYWOOD PLAY SERIES 
4 Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 


* 


A PARADE OF PATRIOTIC 
PLAYS AND PROGRAM 
MATERIAL 


The war has given rise to demands for 
patriotic plays and entertainments of all 
kinds. To enable our customers to have an 
up-to-the-minute list we have compiled a 
catalogue for ready reference. 














Contents: 
Full Evening Plays. 
Short Plays of varying length. 


Patriotic Pageants and Pageant 
Plays. 


Peace Plays and Pageants. 


Patriotic Plays and Pageants for 
Children. 


Miscellaneous Collections for Schools. 





Readings and Orations. 


Novelties for Military Camps and 
Patriotic Organizations. 


Free catalogue of the above material 
sent on request. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 
we * 178 Tremont Rome BOSTON 


+. 


or . 
448 So. Hill St.. LOS ANGELES 
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Cast and set for the production of Ever Since Eve as staged by members of Troupe No. 147 of the Hillsborough High School, Tampa, 


Fla. Directed by Miss Thelma E. Jones. 











the aspirations of others in the cast. There are 
several good parts for the talented, although 
this play has been definitely written with the 
real amateur in mind. The play itself conforms 
too closely to pattern to be very vital. 


What a Boy!, a comedy in three acts, by 
Conrad Seiler. 5 m., 9 w. Royalty, $10. The 
“boy” is Willard Huntington Belcher, whose 
single obsession, inventing, upsets the Snod- 
grass household and neighborhood on numerous 
occasions; but at the final curtain, when two 
crooks are captured, he becomes an uninten- 
tional hero. Second in interest among the char- 
acters is Aunt Tilly, who conveys her ideas by 
means of written cards. The play is fast-moving, 
the characters easy, and the dialogue clever. It 
also offers opportunity for sound effects and 
mechanical devices. 


Grandma Steps Out, a comedy in three acts, 
by Eloise Keeler. 5 m., 9 w. Royalty, $10. 
Grandma Snyder is an advocate of the philos- 





THE RUGGLESES IN 
THE REAR 


A Three-Act Comedy 
b 


y 
Pauline Phelps 


A heart interest play suggested by and 
arranged from the famous story. “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol” by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. 5 m. 9 f. Int. This arrange- 
ment is dateless, so that either modern 
or period costumes will be suitable. A 
play of full evening length that entirely 
follows in the spirit of the famous shori 
story. Ma McGrill Ruggles, with her 
kind heart and true McGrill manners, is 
one of the best comedy leads we have 
seen in a long time. The other characters 
are all good. They are: her children, 
Peter, Sarah Maud, Kitty, Peoria, and 
Clem, who is the youngest (eleven 
years); Carol Bird, Elfrida, her cousin 
and governess, and Grandfather Bird; 
Granny Ruggles, who is eighty-seven; 
Dr. Hamilton: and some neighbors and 
friends whom Mrs. Ruggles mothers as 
well as her own brood. The only pro- 
duction requirement for the first per- 
formance is the purchase of 14 copies of 
the play.. Repeat performances, $2.50 
each. 75c 


Many other good plays are described in our 
free catalog of Readings, Plays, and 
Entertainments. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


Dept. T 
1631 South Paxton Street 
Sioux City, lowa 
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ophy of right thinking, and it is her plan to 
renovate her entire household, mentally and 
physically. This domestic comedy is light and 
wholesome, easily cast and produced, and offers 
no difficulties to the amateur director and his 
group. 

Sub-deb Sue, a comedy in three acts, by 
Olive Price. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. This 
play revolves about 16 year-old Sue, who re- 
turns from a Philadelphia visit with a headful 
of plans for launching herself into society. 
Her first big problem is to provide herself with 
a father; and from there on, the play moves 
equally divided between well-drawn, mature and 
adolescent characters, with emphasis on the 
latter. The easy, vivacious language of modern 
youth makes this a wise choice for high schools. 
—Mary Ella Bovee. 


Mid-West Play Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Old Home Town, a three-act comedy 
drama by J. Vincent Barrett. 4 m.,4w. Pay- 
ment of $10.00 production fee includes all play 
books required by cast. This play possesses many 
qualities amateur producing groups will wel- 
come. The story revolves around the Irving 
family. The daughter, Alice and the son, Andy, 
provide the comedy-drama elements which give 
the play vitality and theatre values. Uncle Tom 
is a cleverly-drawn character. Taken as a whole 
this is a play that will appeal to high school 
groups. It is clean, well-written and rich in 
entertainment. Easily staged.—Ernest Bavely. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
York City. 

The Penthouse Theatre, by Glenn Hughes, 
pp. 125. Price $2. This book tells the history 
and technique of the “Penthouse Theatre” 
which the author began in 1932 on the campus 
of the University of Washington and which 
has since become one of the most successful 
amateur theatres in America. Prof. Hughes 
tells the story of an “idea that became a thea- 


New 


tre’ in a clear, straightforward manner that 
makes stimulating reading for the theatre 
worker. High school directors who plan to 


adopt the nenthouse plan should read this book 
carefully and thoughtfully, as Prof. Hughes 
points out the dangers as well as the advantages 
in this type of theatre production. Chapters on 
the technique of production, operating policy, 
and choice of plays are included. A book the 
progressive director should read.—Ernest Bavely. 

Thus Play I in One Person Many People, 
a collection of twelve monologues from the cur- 
rent repertoire of the popular diseuse, Marjorie 
Moffett. This little volume should be in the 
library of every person who does public read- 
ings. The selections are of a mature vein, but 
they can be adapted to contest purposes in the 
hands of the experienced performer. Miss Mof- 
fett writes with a delicate pen-touch, showing 
a keen insight into and a sincere appreciation 
for the patterns underlying human behavior. 
The sketches are brilliant, expressive of the 
tragic, comic, and pathetic elements in life.— 


Mary Ella Bovee. 








Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 

The Little Patriot, a one-act play, by Dora 
M. MacDonald. 4 g. 2 b. This timely play 
shows the importance of our schools in winning 
the battle of Democracy. The lesson is brought 
home that all who desire to do so are in a 
position to make some contribution to the war 
effort. Good junior high school material. Non- 
royalty. 

Sunsets For Sale, a comedy in one-act, by 
C. M. Ashby. 2 m., 4 w. You will find this 
play well adapted to production in the dra- 
matics club or class. Artist Diggs succeeds in 
selling his painting of a sunset, even though 
the purchaser buys it under the impression the 
painting represents a fried egg. Very easy to 
produce. Non-royalty. 

Waiting for the Male, a one-act comedy, by 
Vivian Mayo. 8 w. Sapphira Summers, a 
guest at Miss Bird’s residence for single women, 
plans to elope with a man with whom she has 
carried on a courtship by mail. Mattie, the 
maid, throws the house into confusion by her 
gossip. Has interesting possibilities. Good non- 
royalty material. 

Honorary Colonel, a patriotic play in one-act, 
by Dora M. MacDonald. 5 g., 3 b. Anne War- 
ner shows the directors of her school student 
league that far more effective than talking 
about the war effort is the determination to get 
the work of help winning actually done. A 
good playlet with a timely thought behind it. 
Recommended for drama clubs and assemblies. 
—E. E. Strong. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Chicago, III. 

Speech Preparation and Delivery, by Lester 
Thornssen and Ross Scanlon. 165 pp., $2.50. 
It is a relief to discover this book because it is 
brief and to the point. Each chapter dovetails 
nicely into its successor. The chapter summaries 
and exercises are practical. It is a pleasure to 
discover authors who feel that a teacher can 
intelligently interpret their work. These authors 


have cut down on verbiage and accented essen- 
tials.—Earl W. Blank. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Unto the Least of These, by Shirley Kilgore. 
An effective plea for a world in which there 
are no hungry children. A timely oration. 53c. 

Michael, a reading by Josephine Bacon. Based 
on a tragic incident in the sinking of the ship, 
City of Benares, with the loss of eight-three 
English children. Moving and well-written. 63c. 

The White Cliffs, reading by Alice Duer 
Miller. The well known poem. This is a beau- 
tifully written poem well suited for declamatory 
contests. A poem that will live. 63c. 

Sailing With Benchley, a reading by Robert 
Benchley. Uncle Edith is trying to tell little 
Philip of his adventures with the mystery ship, 
but little Philip finds it hard to believe a word 
of it. Very amusing. 53c. 

Sweet and Simple, a reading from The Sea- 
side Novelette, by A. A. Milne. A popular old- 
fashioned burlesque reading that should go far 
in declamatory contests. Several characters. 
53c.—E. E. Strong. 
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PLAYS FOR FALL PRODUCTION 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 


havoc. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This new comedy of youth by the authors 
of June Mad is the mirthful story of 
Susan Blake and her hectic experiences as 
assistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
By Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent 


A New York production last season. It 
is a simple and human story of a girls’ 
boarding school in Switzerland, dealing 
with tolerance and understanding in time 
of war. The play has humor in its treat- 
ment and significance in its theme; ten- 


der and touching. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00). 


WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
By Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich 


This is the comedy Charles Butterworth 
played in on the road. The story of droll 
Danny Daley who is declared dead and 
then returns home to attend his own 
funeral and, incidentally, to straighten 
out his wife’s financial and his daughter’s 


heart affairs. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
By James Thurber and Elliot Nugent 


Tommy Turner, a young college professor, 
is faced with two problems—a romantic 
one and an academic one. The solution 
of one forces the solution of the other. 


Paper, 75c. (Royalty, $50.00.) 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
By Owen Davis 


Based on the New Yorker magazine 
stories by Frances and Richard Lockridge. 
Here is a mystery-comedy of real folk 
caught in a web of plausible and amusing 
situations. Produced with great success 
in New York during the past season. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$35.00.) 


WAR CORRESPONDENT 
By James Reach 


Timely melodrama and entertaining com- 
edy blend in this story of a famous war 
correspondent returned to his home town 
to help capture foreign spies. 60c. 
(Royalty, $10.00.) 


STREETCAR IN THE ATTIC 
By Louis Feldhaus 


When pretty, determined Patricia gets it 
into her head that her late father was the 
inventor of the scooter, she disrupts the 
household and several love stories trying 
to prove that the family was cheated of 
the royalties. Her adventures lead down 
active and entertaining avenues. /75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00. ) 


THE NUT FARM 
By John C. Brownell 


The Barton family sells a grocery store 
in Newark and travels to Hollywood— 
to buy a nut farm and to crash the 
movies. Their varied adventures are 
told in three acts of recommended enter- 
tainment. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


TOMMY 
By Howard Lindsay and Bert Robinson 


Tommy, gentle paragon of virtue and 
good manners, learns that you have to do 
more than please the parents to win a 
girl’s affection. Sometimes it’s even bet- 
ter to antagonize the parents; this Tommy 
does with a comic vengeance. /75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


JONESY 
By Anne Morrison and John Peter Toohey 


Wilbur Jones, home from college, plunges 
family and friends into complicated difh- 
culties when he falls in love with a lovely 


actress. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


MURDER MANSION 
By Orville Snapp 


Lovely Carlotta inherits a lonely man- 
sion from her dead (murdered) uncle, 
but when she arrives to occupy it, mys- 
terious and comic things begin to happen 
in rapid-fire order. 60c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


By Francis Swann 


A successful Broadway comedy in which 
six stage-struck young people share an 
apartment and many humorous situa- 


tions. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


A RIDDLE FOR MR. TWIDDLE 
By Madison L. Goff 


In the smart environs of the Courtney 
country estate, where Courtney is mur- 
dered, the ‘‘Pick-up” man from “Over- 
there’? determines to ferret out the mur- 
derer with the help of the spirits of two 
victims. An engaging fantasy, full of 
conflict and suspense. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 





CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead her 
into womanhood. Tenderly, humorously 
told, the story has universal appeal—a 
big hic! 75c. (Royalty on apy.icat on 
where available. ) 


PAPA IS ALL 
By Patterson Greene 


Theatre Guild production last season. A 
cheerful comedy about the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Tyrannical Papa, hated by his 
family, fortunately disappears to every- 
one’s satisfaction—only to return. Highly 
entertaining. 75c. (Royalty on appli- 
cation where available. ) 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
By Sidney Howard 


A human and appealing comedy center- 
ing around the paintings by an artist, 
now dead, who was married to Abby, the 
maid. The Haggett family vies with Ah! v 
over possession of the canvases which are 
now valuable. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
By Charl Armstrong 


Produced in New York last season, Jane 
Cowl starring. A case of amnesia for 
Elizabeth, hard-taxed center of an irri- 
tating household, permits her to indulge 
in hilarious caprices which bring about a 
satisfactory solution to her problems. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


HER FIRST FLAME 
By James Reach 


Gay comedy of adolescence concerning 
an irrepressible sixteen-year-old and her 
humorous doings, which include first love, 
trapping a burglar, and upsetting lives. 


60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


DAISIES ON THE CAR TRACKS 
By Alladine Bell 


Comedy of American family life telling 
in spirited and amusing fashion of the 
Slater family as its members become in- 
volved in familiar but highly amusing 
situations. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THREE DOTS AND A DASH 
By Tom Taggart 


Mysterious and farcical situations and 
characters greet Peter and Polly who are 
visiting New York on their honeymoon. 
Thrills, laughs, and novelty for an audi- 
ence by the author of Saturday Evening 
Ghost. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 
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MRS. MINIVER 


This play is based..on the 
same best-selling book by 
Jan Struther from which was 
created the record-smashing 
movie, starring Greer Garson. 
Of great depth, understand- 
ing and force, Mrs. Miniver is 
a powerful and moving play. 


Price, 75c 


KITTY FOYLE 


Wholly suited, and perfectly 
adapted to the amateur 
stage, Christopher Morley’s 
brilliant, and smartly humor- 
ous, yet sympathetic story 
of Kitty—first a girl, and then 
a woman—becomes a fine 


play. 
Price, 75c 


HOUSE WITHOUT 
A KEY 


Charlie Chan, the well known 
and beloved Chinese detec- 
tive, in a dramatic version 
of the best known of Earl 
Derr Biggers’ famous mys- 
teries. Charlie Chan says, 
“A journey of a thousand 
miles begins with one step,” 
and a top success begins 
when you present this mys- 


tery. 
Price, 75c 





LOST HORIZON 


A simple, one-set play taken 
from the famous novel by 
James Hilton. It presents the 
beautiful and highly dra- 
matic story of four people 
kidnapped and brought to 
the exquisite Shangri-La. 


Price, 75c 


I'M A FOOL 


Sherwood Anderson's im- 
mortal story now becomes a 
one-act play destined to 
rank with the best in thai 
field. Orson Welles twice 
produced a radio version of 
this story over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


Price, 50c 


BEST FOOT FORWARD 


The smash Broadway hit 
presented by George Ab- 
bott. This Broadway hit is 
all about young people and 
completely free of unsuitable 
material. Brooks Atkinson of 
the New York Times wrote: 
“It's a pleasure to sit down 
to this fresh, good-humored 


show. 
Price, 75c 


Publication in January. In- 
quire about release dates. 
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